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In  February,  to  coincide  with  National  Cherry  Week,  we  are  featur¬ 
ing  Canned  Cherries  as  part  of  our  continuous  educational  campaign. 
In  this  month’s  advertisement,  we  are  telling  almost  100,000  retail 
grocers  “ways  to  sell  more  Canned  Cherries”— urging  them  to 
feature,  suggest,  display,  push  them  in  their  stores. 
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PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COMPANY,  Inc. 

'Packen  of  J?killips  J)eliciou$  QualUtf  Canned 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  L.S.A. 


Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 


This  strain  of  Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  the 
first  pickings  or  first  hands  of  the  certified  fields. 
Picking  it  in  this  manner  we  get  but  few  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  regular 
crop.  We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  of 

Earliana  Marglobe 

Bonny  Best  Landreth  Sunrise 

Break  O’ Day  Greater  Baltimore 

We  sell  our  Tomato  Seed  only  in  1  /  4,  1/2  and 
1  lb.  packages,  the  Certified  and  Crown  Picked  Certi¬ 
fied  wrapped  in  moist-proof  cellophane.  1  he  Crown 
Picked  Certified  Seed  is  treated  and  the  seed  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish 
for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784  150  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 
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Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «««»)»»  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Cameron  Automatic  L  ine-  Prod  uci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Consider  this  list  of 
successful  packers 
who  make  their  own 
containers : 

Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Hei  nz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 
Texas  Oil  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Read  it — The  big  issue  has  gone  to  you,  a  little  late 
we  regret  to  say,  but  considering  the  distance  we 
are  from  the  Convention  City,  the  cold  weather, 
deep  snows  and  inevitable  delays,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  size  of  the  issue  and  its  wealth  of  rich  reading 
matter,  it  is  out  in  good  time.  We  know  you  appreciate 
this  service,  for  our  readers  do  most  heartily,  but  lest 
you  put  it  aside  for  “some  other  time,”  let  us  urge  a 
full  and  careful  reading,  especially  of  those  parts  per¬ 
taining  to  the  labeling  question.  We  have  given  the 
Green  Bean  Section  at  great  length  because  they  went 
into  the  details  of  this  informative  labeling  matter ;  and 
again  in  the  Pumpkin  and  Squash  Section.  We  entirely 
disapprove  of  the  need  to  “split  hairs”  in  a  description 
of  the  product  to  the  consumer,  but  these  two  sections 
give  you  a  view  of  such  procedure,  well  worth 
reviewing. 

And  then  as  a  stimulant  to  canners  of  other  products 
we  recommend  the  Red  Sour  Cherry  Section  for  very 
careful  reading,  with  the  object  Of  showing  what  one 
small  sector  of  the  industry  is  doing  to  gain  public 
approval  and  the  sale  of  its  products  at  a  profit.  Get 
the  point,  and  possibly  you  may  get  the  backbone  to 
try  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind  to  help  dispose 
of  the  goods  you  produce  and  dump  into  the  channels 
of  trade  without  any  personal  aid  to  distribution. 
“An  unfair  trading  practice”  might  very  properly  be 
lodged  against  any  man  or  firm  that  produces  10,000 
cases  of  goods  and  then  expects  the  distributors,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  to  get  rid  of  them  without  any  help 
from  him.  Another  view  of  this  same  question  is  given 
you  this  week  in  our  Better  Profits  column. 

*  *  *  * 

Then  we  have  hinted,  rather  broadly,  at  the  many 
men  in  our  industry  who  seem  to  have  a  veritable 
“phobia”  at  anything  and  everything  that  is  suggested 
or  attempted  by  Washington  to  get  the  country  out  of 
the  depression.  It  is  no  longer  so  popular  to  boast 
“rugged  individualism,”  i.  e.,  “going  it  alone,”  the 
antithesis  of  democracy  “one  for  all  and  all  for  one,” 
but  some  would  have  been  classed  as  such,  but  more 
of  them  are  “unchangeables’,  those  who  are  utterly 
opposed  to  all  changes;  who  contend  that  if  business 
were  merely  let  alone  it  would  cure  itself  of  all  the  ills 
it  is  now  heir  to.  Genuine  cueism:  “Every  day  in 
every  way  we  grow  better  and  better.”  We  had  three 
full  years  of  this,  from  1929  to  1932,  applied  in  perfect 

i _ 


fashion,  in  absolute  “let-alone-ness”,  and  we  slid  down 
into  the  greatest  depths  of  depression  ever  recorded. 

For  these  tortured  souls  we  recommend  that  part  of 
Judge  J.  Harry  Covington’s  address  on  page  24  of  the 
big  Convention  Issue,  under  “Don’t  Fight  Change.”  He 
is  a  free-lance,  of  recognized  great  ability,  and  he  gives 
his  readers  the  version  of  some  of  the  world’s  greatest 
men  on  this  question,  incidentally,  also,  allaying  that 
cry  of  “Unconstitutionality”.  It  is  a  shame  to  debar 
the  millions  of  (lay)  Constitution  lawyers  and  experts 
that  have  sprung  up  in  the  past  two  years ;  but  if  the 
Judge  can  disabuse  their  minds  of  this  hallucination, 
they  will  be  the  happier.  The  Judge  has  handed  out  a 
belated  Christmas  gift,  “Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good 
will,”  and  if  we  did  nothing  else  than  further  this  good 
work,  in  the  expense,  trouble  and  work  of  this  big 
Convention  Issue,  we  would  feel  repaid. 

HOW  THE  CANNER  CAN  ADVERTISE— The 
canners  are  being  urged  to  co-operate  with  their 
distributors  in  helping  get  the  goods  out  to  the 
consumers,  and  ways  and  means  to  do  this  are  often 
given  in  our  Better  Profits  column.  Most  canners  in 
every  section  of  the  country  read  that  column  every 
week,  because  they  know  its  purpose  is  to  help  them. 
And  most  canners  realize  that  in  all  their  lives  they 
have  given  all  attention  to  production,  and  now  they 
must  give  some  attention  to  distribution ;  to  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  good  will,  and  to  the  gradual  but  sure  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  field,  to  sell  more  goods. 

The  question,  then,  is :  “How  can  we  get  more  buyers 
to  handle  our  goods?”  In  other  words,  how  can  we 
advertise  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  a  fair  return 
on  the  expenditure !  The  big  canner,  with  nation-wide 
distribution,  knows  he  must  approach  the  consumers ; 
his  aim  must  be  to  bring  them  into  the  stores  to  ask 
for  the  goods.  Such  canners  not  only  advertise  their 
brands,  but  their  names  are  invariably  on  the  label  as 
well.  That’s  big  business  and  why  it  is  big. 

But  what  can  the  so-called  little  fellows,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  70  per  cent  of  the  goods,  do  to  get  their  share, 
or  to  increase  it? 

Well,  first  get  a  good  clear  view  of  the  target  you 
want  to  shoot  at.  That  is  the  distributors,  the  inde¬ 
pendents  and  the  operators  of  chains ;  the  great  chain 
store  systems;  the  voluntary  retail  chains;  the  great 
commissary  department  buyers;  the  Government  pur¬ 
chasing  agents,  etc.  This  is  advertising  to  the  inter¬ 
mediates;  is  very  much  less  expensive  and  the  results 
are  larger  and  quicker.  This  is  the  precise  field 
covered  by  The  Almanac  of  The  Canning  Industry.  AH 
this  big  batch  of  buyers  need  this  Almanac  in  their 
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daily  operations,  and  all  of  them  me  it  throughout  the 
entire  year.  It  is  their  one  source  of  constant  refer¬ 
ence  for  everything  pertaining  to  canned  foods;  all 
under  one  cover;  all  easily  accessible  and  there  is  no 
other  published.  Could  you  find  a  more  complete 
answer  to  your  question  ? 

We  have  always  said,  and  every  advertising  expert 
will  agree  with  us,  that  the  one  sure  place  for  a  canner 
to  advertise  is  in  this  Almanac.  When  a  canner  places 
his  advertisement  in  the  Almanac  he  insures  having 
his  name,  goods  and  brands  on  the  desks  of  every 
worth-while  buyer  in  the  business,  constantly  at  hand, 
all  during  the  year.  Thereby  he  ’’reaches”  and  “stays 
with”  every  big  buyer.  That  is  the  very  essence  of 
good  advertising.  It  is  as  if  this  Almanac  had  been 
made  especially  to  assist  canners  to  reach  the  buyers ; 
and,  conversely,  to  help  the  buyers  to  reach  the  canners, 
to  know  where  to  buy  the  goods  they  need.  For,  re¬ 
member,  the  buyers  need  such  help,  and  welcome  it. 

Now  then,  how  should  a  canner  build  his  ad  to  get 
best  results? 

Primarily  the  buyers  are  interested  in  your  goods. 
What  goods  have  you  to  offer ;  what  particular  claims 
have  they  as  to  quality;  what  brands  do  you  pack 
under;  do  you  sell  for  jobbers’  labels?  Then  your 
name  and  address  and  a  list  of  the  canneries  you 
operate,  if  other  than  the  one. 

The  1935  Almanac  is  now  being  prepared  for  press. 
A  full  page  advertisement  costs  but  $50.00 ;  a  half  page 
$30.00.  Naturally  you  will  be  judged,  by  those  who 
do  not  know  you,  by  the  advertising  you  do.  It  is  an 
advertising  axiom  that  you  cannot  expect  to  catch  big 
fish  on  little  bait.  The  expense  is  so  small  that  you 
can  well  afford  to  take  a  full  page  to  display  your 
goods,  their  claims  for  attention,  and  your  brands  and 
name. 

If  you  care  to  send  us  the  copy,  or  data  on  above 
lines,  we  will  prepare  the  advertisement  and  return 
proof  to  you  for  o.  k.  But  we  must  know  your  wants 
at  once,  because  the  Almanac  must  go  to  press  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  So  let  us  hear  from  you 
promptly. 

All  grocery  supply  sources  should  realize  that  there 
is  nothing  else  published  that  gets  as  close  to  the  great 
buyers  of  this  country,  everywhere,  as  this  Almanac. 
Wide-awake  ones  are  now  advertising;  all  would  be  if 
they  stopped  to  think  for  a  moment.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  the  grocery  distributors  this  Almanac  is 
the  direct  road  to  their  orders. 

We  have  never  “sold”  this  great  service  to  the 
grocery  supply  sources  as  it  deserves.  We  do  not  want 
to  make  this  Almanac  a  mere  bundle  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  We  have  never  advised  canners  to  advertise 
in  The  Canning  Trade,  for  a  journal  that  is  really 
canners  is  not  the  place  for  canners  to  advertise ;  but 
as  this  Almanac  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  for  its 
possibilities,  we  want  to  see  the  canners  first  in  line. 
It  is  their  one  great  means  to  increase  business.  We 
want  them  to  make  use  of  it,  and  that  is  the  excuse  for 
this  mention  in  this  column. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Entered  at  the  Poetoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-close  matter. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  $3.00 

Canada  6.60 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


Understand  the  position  of  the  Almanac  in  your  dis¬ 
tribution  problems,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  have  your 
advertisement  appear  in  the  1935  Almanac,  and  every 
year  hereafter.  It  is  published  but  once  a  year,  but  it 
works  a  whole  year;  a  whole  year’s  service  with  all 
possible  buyers,  at  the  cost  of  one  insertion.  Ask  your 
advertising  expert  what  that  means?  It  is  ideal  for 
every  canner. 

Please  let  copy  come  promptly. 

at 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC.,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  known  to  this  industry  as  breeders 
and  growers  of  the  full  line  of  canners’  seeds,  has  just 
issued  a  new  descriptive  catalogue  of  vegetables.  This 
catalogue  is  exceptionally  neat  in  appearance,  well 
illustrated  and  the  descriptions  very  complete.  It  tells 
of  the  thoroughness  employed  by  this  company  in  the 
production  of  seed,  the  facilities  maintained  and  the 
efforts  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  strains,  and  the 
development  of  new  varieties.  The  numerous  grow¬ 
ing  stations  are  listed,  and  many  views  of  the  works  at 
these  stations  are  also  included.  Associated  Seed 
Growers,  Inc.,  will  be  glad  to  mail  a  copy  to  interested 
parties  upon  application  to  the  New  Haven  offices. 

M.  S.  HUFFMAN,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  T.  G.  Cranwell,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  company  on 
February  5th.  Mr.  Huffman  will  also  continue  in  his 
present  capacity  as  business  manager  of  the  company’s 
operations  in  the  San  Francisco  district. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  has  taken 
out  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  can¬ 
making  plant  at  5601  San  Leandro  Street,  Oakland, 
California.  The  estimated  cost  is  placed  at  $242,000- 
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Information  of  Interest  to  Canners  Who  Want  to  Make  1933  a  More  Profitable  Year 

TOMATO  PULPING  PLANTS  COMPLETELT  EQDIPPED 

Real  “Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  Means  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
at  Every  Point  to  Assure  Speed,  Quality  and  Dependable  Operation 


At  every  vital  point  in  the  tomato  pulp¬ 
ing  plant  layout,  it  is  possible  to  install  a 
piece  of  Langsenkamp  Equipment  to 
insure  dependable  operation,  increased 
efficiency,  greater  production,  higher 
quality  and — a  lowered  operating  ex¬ 
pense.  A  complete  pulping  plant  of 
Langsenkamp  equipment  naturally  rep¬ 
resents  the  maximum  in  efficiency  and 
all-around  satisfactory  performance,  for 
the  reason  that  every  unit  is  not  only 
designed  to  do  its  part,  but  its  capacity 
and  capability  for  doing  it  has  been 
amply  tested  and  proved. 

Each  figure  in  the  illustration  repre¬ 
sents  a  piece  of  equipment,  in  a  typical 


3  Langsenkamp  will  install  here  a 
choice  of  two  of  the  best  pumps 
made  for  handling  liquid  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Performance  in  many  installations 
prove  their  efficiency  and  dependability. 


4  A  Langsenkamp  pre-heating  tank 
(choice  of  Red  Heart  Gulf  Cy¬ 
press,  glass-lined  steel  or  stainless  steel) 
equipped  with  Langsenkamp  Steam 
Cross. 


tomato  pulping  plant  layout,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  efficiency,  quality,  greater 
production  volume  and  more  profitable 
operation,  should  be  furnished  by  Lang¬ 
senkamp. 

IUse  an  Indiana  Grading  Table 
here,  if  engaged  in  packing  peeled 
tomatoes — automatically  selects  large 
size  and  discharges  into  scalder.  Under 
size  tomatoes  drop  through  and  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  pulper. 

2  An  Indiana  Pulper  here  of  course. 

Greater  capacity,  increased  efficien¬ 
cy,  better  product.  The  results  it  shows 
in  hundreds  of  canning  plants  every 
year  indicate  it  as  the  safest  and  most 
dependable  pulper. 


Get  Our 

Proposition  on  Your 
Requirements 

Write  at  Once 


^'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 
INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


5  Kook-More  Cooking  Units,  choice 
of  types  of  tanks  equipped  with 
Kook-More  Koils  the  fastest  and  most 
efficient  coil  available. 

6  And  here  an  Indiana  Finisher — 
the  standard  size  Indiana  Paddle 
Finisher  being  recommended  for  most 
installations,  the  Colossal  for  extremely 
heavy  production,  or  the  Improved 
Brush  Finisher  for  special  purposes. 

• 

Whatever  the  unit  in  the  pulp  pro¬ 
duction  line,  Langsenkamp  can  furnish 
it,  with  the  assurance  of  tiouble-free 
operation  at  lowered  cost, 
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Raw  Stock  Prices  Paid  by  Canners 

1910-1914/  with  comparisons  for  later  years 


The  prices  paid  for  raw  stock  used  to  compute  the 
average  prices  appearing  in  the  accompanying 
table  were  furnished  the  Statistical  Division  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  by  canners  who 
operated  during  both  the  base  period  and  during  recent 
years.  One  hundred  twenty-eight  records  were  used 
to  compute  these  averages,  36  for  peas,  47  for  corn,  and 
45  for  tomatoes. 

The  average  prices  paid  during  each  of  the  years 
listed  in  the  accompanying  table  are  weighted  average 
prices  for  the  United  States  for  each  of  the  three  com¬ 
modities  peas,  corn,  and  tomatoes.  These  prices  were 
weighted  and  averaged  as  follows: 

CORN — The  prices  reported  for  each  variety  and  for 
each  state  were  first  adjusted  to  an  “in  husk”  basis 
per  ton.  The  basis  for  making  these  adjustments  were 
the  published  studies  on  net  cut-off  of  corn  in  Maine 
and  the  studies  on  net  husked  corn  made  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois.  After  having  adjusted  all  prices  to  the 
basis  of  “corn  in  husk,”  the  prices  reported  for  each 
variety  in  each  state  were  averaged.  These  averages 
were  then  weighted  by  the  per  cent  of  pack  reported 
by  canners  for  each  variety  and  thus  a  weighted  aver¬ 
age  price  of  all  sweet  corn  was  obtained  for  each  state 
for  each  year.  These  weighted  average  prices  were 
again  weighted  by  the  pack  of  each  state  for  each  year 
thus  obtaining  a  weighted  average  price  for  the  United 
States  of  all  sweet  corn  for  each  year.  The  five 
weighted  averages  thus  obtained  for  the  base  period 
were  again  weighted  by  the  total  pack  for  the  United 
States  for  each  of  these  years.  The  result  of  this  com¬ 
putation  was  the  weighted  average  price  of  all  sweet 
corn  for  the  United  States  for  the  five-year  period, 
1910-1914.  This  weighted  average  price  was  taken  as 
the  price  for  the  base  period.  The  parity  price  for  corn 
for  each  year  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  was 
obtained  my  multiplying  the  base  period  price  by  the 
index  of  prices  of  commodities  farmers  buy.  This 
index  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  is  the  official  index  used  in  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  all  parity  prices. 

TOMATOES — In  the  case  of  tomatoes,  the  problem 
of  weighting  variety  prices  was  not  involved.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  adjust  all  reported  prices  to  a 
price  per  ton  basis.  This  was  fairly  simple  in  view  of 
the  fact  tomatoes  were  not  being  purchased  on  a  grade 
basis  during  the  base  period.  The  parity  price  for 
each  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  for  corn. 


Carlos  Campbell 


PEAS — The  process  of  obtaining  the  weighted  aver¬ 
age  price  for  the  base  period  for  peas  was  identical 
with  that  for  corn  except  that  in  the  case  of  peas  two 
weighted  average  prices  for  the  base  period  were 
obtained.  One  is  the  weighted  average  of  all  prices 
reported  without  taking  into  account  the  seed  loss  per 
ton.  The  other  weighted  average  price  includes  the 
seed  loss  per  ton.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
weighted  average  price  not  including  seed  loss  since 
that  is  the  price  that  more  nearly  approximates  the 
weighted  average  price  reported  each  year  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

In  addition  to  the  prices  paid,  the  parity  price,  and 
the  ratio  between  the  actual  and  parity  for  peas,  corn, 
and  tomatoes,  the  accompanying  table  shows  the  same 
comparison  for  all  other  farm  products  taken  as  a 
group.  By  comparing  the  ratio  columns  of  canning 
crops  with  the  ratio  for  all  other  products,  one  can 
readily  determine  the  position  for  canning  crops  in 
relation  to  the  prices  of  other  farm  products.  Thus  in 
1934  when  the  prices  of  all  other  farm  products  were 
90  per  cent  of  the  base  period  average,  they  were  only 
73  per  cent  of  the  parity  price  for  1934.  The  tomato 
price  was  109  per  cent  of  parity,  corn  84  per  cent,  and 
peas  95  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  table  shows 
that  for  the  17-year  period,  1918-1934,  the  prices  of 
canning  crops,  while  not  equal  to  parity  in  all  years, 
were  relatively  higher  than  the  prices  of  all  other  farm 
products.  Thus  during  this  period  the  growers  of 
canning  crops  received  prices  from  the  canners  that 
were  relatively  higher  than  the  prices  received  by  the 
growers  of  all  other  farm  products. 

The  prices  shown  for  each  of  the  years,  1918-1934, 
for  peas,  corn,  and  tomatoes  are  those  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  prices  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  for  1932,  1933,  and  1934  were 
averaged  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  with  the  official 
figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The 
purpose  of  this  comparison  was  not  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  Bureau’s  figures,  but  to  determine  the 
representative  nature  of  the  sample  we  used  in  our 
computation. 

The  average  deviation  of  the  prices  reported  to  us 
and  the  prices  reported  by  the  Bureau  enabled  us  to 
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adjust  our  sample  to  that  used  by  the  Bureau  in  its 
computation.  It  was  necessary  to  make  this  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  peas  only.  Our  sample  of  corn  and 
tomatoes  appeared  to  be  about  as  representative  as  that 
used  by  the  Bureau. 

In  view  of  the  fact  all  comparisons  of  prices  which 
we  make  or  which  are  made  by  the  Government  must 
be  made  with  official  figures,  it  was  decided  that  only 
the  prices  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  be  shown  in  comparison  with  parity  prices. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  these 
comparisons  that  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  parity  prices  are  used  in  connection  with  basic 
commodities  primarily.  Canning  crops  are  not  basic 
commodities  under  the  Act.  Although  parity  prices 
are  usually  used  for  the  comparison  of  prices  to 
growers  of  non-basic  commodities,  it  is  sometimes 
argued  that  the  spirit  of  the  Act  would  be  complied 
with  if  comparisons  were  made  on  an  acre  income 
basis  rather  than  on  a  price  per  ton  basis. 

It  is  further  argued  that  the  measure  of  compliance 
with  the  Government’s  program  of  raising  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  farmers  is  the  level  of  prices  or 
income  per  acre  for  products  grown  by  farmers  in  com¬ 
petition  with  canning  crops.  The  most  direct  com¬ 
parison  of  this  nature  is  between  sweet  corn  and  field 
corn.  These  two  crops  in  the  corn  belt  especially  are 
grown  on  the  same  type  of  land  in  adjoining  fields  and 
the  cost  of  growing  per  acre  is  approximately  the 
same.  Some  slight  advantages  may  benefit  the  farmer 
in  growing  sweet  corn. 

One  of  the  accompanying  tables  shows  the  average 
income  per  acre  for  the  United  States  for  sweet  corn 
and  field  corn.  This  income  for  each  year  shown  is 
compared  with  parity.  This  parity  incomes  is  calcu¬ 
lated  in  the  same  manner  as  parity  prices  in  the  other 
t!>ble.  It  requires  only  a  casual  examination  of  the 
date  to  see  that  on  a  per  acre  income  basis,  growers  of 
sweet  corn  during  recent  years  have  received  an  income 
nearer  to  parity  than  have  the  growers  of  field  corn. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  comparison  of  prices 
paid  for  canning  crops  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada  would  be  of  value  to  the  canners  in  connection 
with  this  study.  Consequently  the  Division  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  National  Canners  Association  has  obtained 
some  representative  prices  paid  growers  in  Canada  for 
peas,  corn,  and  tomatoes  for  each  of  the  last  three 
years.  These  prices  are  shown  in  one  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  tables  together  with  prices  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the  United 
States. 

Some  canners  have  asked  what  prices  in  1935  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act.  This  question  we  cannot  answer.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  in  1934  canners  paid  prices  for  peas, 
corn,  and  tomatoes  which  more  nearly  approached 
parity  than  were  the  prices  of  all  other  farm  products 
taken  as  a  group. 


CANNING  CROPS:  PRICES  PAID  GROWERS.  PARITY  PRICES  AND 
RATIO  FOR  PEAS.  CORN.  AND  TOMATOES.  1910-1914 
and  1918-1934. 


Peas  Corn 

Year  Price  Parity  Ratio  Price  Parity  RaMo 

1910  .  42.60  42.17  101  8.01  8.01  1^0 

1911  .  42.42  43.47  98  7.92  8.26  9G 

1912  .  41.39  43.04  96  8.06  8.17  99 

1913  .  44.61  43.47  102  8  19  8.26  100 

1914  .  43.61  43.04  101  8.74  8.17  107 

Ave. 

1910 .  43.04  43.04  100  8.17  8.17  100 

1914 

1918  .  62.00  76.76  82  17  90  14  38  126 

1919  .  62.00  86.94  71  17.69  16  69  107 

1920  .  66.00  86.61  76  19.32  16.42  118 

1921  .  68.00  66.42  89  13.60  12.42  l^O 

1922  .  68.00  64.13  90  10.99  12,17  90 

1923  .  60.00  66.42  92  12.64  12.42  101 

1924  .  68.00  66.42  89  14.67  12.42  118 

1926 .  60.00  67.67  89  16.04  12.83  117 

1926  .  68.00  66.71  87  13.23  12.P3  ro 

1927  .  66.00  66.86  88  11.96  12  60  96 

1928  .  66.80  66.71  86  12.68  12.63  100 

1929  .  67.82  66.86  88  13.09  12.60  106 

1930  .  67.67  62.41  92  13.22  11.88  112 

1931  .  64.63  63.37  102  11.06  10.13  109 

1932  .  43.92  46.06  95  7.60  8.74  86 

1933  .  42.48  46.91  91  8.01  8.91  90 

1934  .  60.08  62.94  96  8.44  10.06  84 


Tomatoes  All  Other  Farm  Products 

Year  Price  Parity  Ratio  Price  Parity  Ratio 

1910  .  8.67  8.88  98  102  98  104 

1911  .  8.78  9.16  96  96  101  94 

1912  .  9.66  9.06  106  100  100  100 

1913  .  9.02  9.15  99  101  101  100 

1914  .  9.06  9.06  100  101  100  101 

Ave. 

1910 .  9.06  9.06  100  100  100  100 

1914 

1918  .  21.73  16.95  136  202  176  116 

1919  .  18.60  18.30  101  213  202  106 

1920  .  19.80  18.21  109  211  201  106 

1921  .  11.66  13.77  86  126  162  82 

1922  . 12.62  13.60  93  182  149  89 

1928 .  13.66  13.77  99  142  162  93 

1924  .  16.71  13.77  114  143  162  94 

1925  .  14.79  14.22  104  166  167  99 

1926  .  14.71  14.04  106  145  166  94 

1927  .  14.31  13.86  103  139  163  91 

1928  .  14.19  14.04  101  149  166  96 

1929  .  16.26  13.86  110  146  163  96 

1930  .  15.06  18.14  116  126  146  87 

1931  .  11.80  11.23  106  87  124  70 

1932  .  10.08  9.69  104  66  107  61 

1933  .  11.39  9.88  116  70  109  64 

1934  .  12.18  11.14  109  90  123  73 


Data  for  "All  Other  Farm  Products”  for  1934  are  preliminary. 


SWEET  CORN  AND  FIELD  CORN— INCOME  PER  ACRE  ACTUAL,  PARITY 
AND  RATIO  BASE  PERIOD  1920-1934 

Sweet  Com  Field  Corn 


Income  per  acre  Income  per  acre 

Rec’d.  Parity  Ratio  Rec’d.  Parity  Ratio 

Year  dol.  dol.  per  cent  dol.  dol.  per  cent 

Augr.  1909 — • 

July  1914 .  16.34  16.34  100  16.69  16.69  100 

1920  .  44.44  32.84  136  18.48  33.66  65 

1921  .  36.10  24.84  141  14.97  26.87  69 

1922  .  26.38  24.36  108  20.30  24.87  82 

1923  .  30.10  24.84  121  23.71  26.37  93 

1924  .  24.77  24.84  100  24.11  26.37  96 

1926 .  39.10  26.66  162  19.71  26.20  76 

1926  .  34.40  26.33  136  19.60  26.87  76 

1927  .  22.72  26.00  91  23.09  26.64  90 

1928  .  24.09  26.33  96  22.86  26.87  88 

1929  .  26.66  26.00  103  20.67  26.64  81 

1930  .  23.27  23.69  98  12.12  24.20  60 

1931  .  24.22  20.26  120  7.83  20.70  38 

1932  .  17.66  17.48  100  8.69  17.86  48 

1933  .  16.78  17.81  89  9.26  18.19  61 

1984 .  14.60  20.10  73  12.42  20.63  60 


The  December  1  price  of  field  corn  was  used  for  1934. 
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REMODERNIZE 
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A  new  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

^HYDRAULIC:  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 
of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes” 

Manufaciured  by 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  scon  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


CODE  ENFORCEMENT  MENACED 

A  SERIOUS  situation  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trades  during  the  past  week, 
when  it  became  known  that  a  number  of  local  code  authorities 
had  been  forced  to  suspend  operations,  due  to  a  lack  of  funds, 
and  that  a  possible  enforcement  breakdown  was  in  prospect  for 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

C.  H.  Janssen,  chairman  of  the  national  code  authority,  in  a 
special  message  to  code  authorities,  asked  their  support  and 
continued  operation  until  funds  from  1935  assessments  become 
available. 

“Telegrams,  telephone  calls  and  letters  from  local  and  district 
code  authorities,”  Mr.  Janssen  said,  “indicate  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  general  state  of  uncertainty  and  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds  to  meet  current  operating 
expenses  constitutes  a  state  of  emergency. 

“The  National  Code  Authority  officers  and  offices  are  being 
charged  with  failing  to  provide  the  means  to  insure  continuous 
operation.  It  has  been  inferred  that  the  National  Code  Au¬ 
thority  has  fallen  down  on  the  job.  The  facts  do  not  warrant 
such  inferences  or  charges. 

“The  facts  of  the  matter  are,  first,  the  Administration  sought 
to  bring  about  a  reorganization  of  all  code  administration  under 
joint  trade  cooperation,  and  to  set  up  entirely  new  trading 
areas.  This  plan  involved  a  radical  departure  from  heretofore 
accepted  and  operative  plans  and  areas,  and  was  so  imprac¬ 
tical  that  the  trade  could  not  accept  it.  A  delay  of  at  least 
60  days  was  caused  by  this  abortive  attempt.  Obviously,  our 
plans  lay  dormant  during  that  time,  as  the  Administration 
would  not  even  consider  them. 

PLANS  FOR  REORGANIZING — “The  decision  regarding 
our  reorganization  plans,”  Mr.  Janssen  continued,  “necessarily 
preceded  the  planning  of  our  1935  budget  and  the  approval  of 
the  Administration  to  our  reorganization  plans  was  not  had 
until  the  December  6  meeting  of  our  National  Code  Authority. 
Compliance  with  many  technical  legal  requirements  of  NRA 
took  another  two  weeks.  Approval  was  had  on  December  20. 
In  the  meantime,  this  office  had  worked  its  entire  staff  double 
time  in  compiling  statistical  data  for  the  entire  United  States, 
broken  down  to  county  lines  for  each  local  code  authority  area; 
and  handed  its  full  budget  approval  to  the  Administration  on 
December  20,  the  date  on  which  the  reorganization  plans  were 
approved. 

“New  NRA  requirements  made  necessary  a  revision  and  again 
further  revision  was  necessary  by  reason  of  later  additional 
requirements,  so  that  it  was  not  until  January  20  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  finally  accepted  for  noticing  to  the  trade. 

“This,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  delay  on  account  of  which 
many  local  and  district  code  authority  administrations  now  find 
themselves  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  facing  a  discontinu¬ 
ance  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

“The  date  of  official  budget  approval  may  be  anticipated  as 
February  20.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  obviously  be  a  calamity 
if  code  administration,  which  had  achieved  such  a  satisfactory 
state  of  efficiency,  should  be  permitted  to  suffer  impairment. 
I  therefore  appeal  to  all  code  authority  members  to  carry  on, 
and  I  appeal  to  members  of  the  trade  to  assist  them  by  advanc¬ 
ing  partial  payment  of  the  1935  assessment  which  is  requested 
on  the  same  basis  as  last  year  except  that  only  the  first  half, 
or  fifty  cents  per  worker,  is  due  and  payable  when  the  assess¬ 
ment  becomes  mandatory. 

“Such  advances  may  be  solicited  and  received  by  district  code 
authorities  immediately  upon  receipt  of  instructions  from  the 
National  Code  Authority,  which  may  be  expected  promptly  by 
those  district  code  authorities  which  have  reported  their  organ¬ 


ization  and  complied  with  the  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the 
reorganization  plan. 

“The  receipt  for  such  advances  shall  specify  as  follows : 

“  ‘This  voluntary  contribution  for  expense  of  code  ad¬ 
ministration  shall  constitute  advance  payment  on  manda¬ 
tory  assessment  under  the  code  for  the  wholesale  and/or 
the  retail  food  and  grocery  trade  for  the  first  half  of  1935, 
and  shall  be  applicable  on  the  amount  due  and  payable  when 
assessment  for  contribution  becomes  mandatory.’ 

“Under  the  effective  reorganization  plans,  local  code  authori¬ 
ties  must  look  to  district  code  authorities  for  revenue  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  expenditures.  Where  district  code  authorities  have 
been  organized,  I  shall  promptly  grant  temporary  approval  to 
function.  Where  reorganization  has  not  been  effected  I  urge 
it  be  done  at  once. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  other  alternative  for  saving  the  code 
administration  structure  for  the  food  and  grocery  distribution 
trade  than  a  frank  recognition  of  the  situation  and  meeting  it 
through  co-operaitve  action.  I  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
code  authorities  and  members  of  the  trade  to  join  in  this  co¬ 
operation  and  help  carry  code  administration  through  this 
emergency.” 

THE  FUTURE  OF  NRA 

ONTINUATION  of  NRA  as  an  emergency  measure  is 
looked  for  by  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’ 
Code  Authority. 

“The  best  opinion  in  Washington,”  the  Authority  says,  “is 
that  it  is  definitely  anticipated  that  President  Roosevelt  will 
ask  the  Congress  a  continuation  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  not  as  permanent  legislation  at  this  time,  but  for 
an  emergency  period  of  either  one  year  or  two  years  more. 

“It  is  not  believed  likely  that  permanent  legislation  can  be 
enacted  at  this  time  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  certain  policies  adopted  by  various  trade.  The  average 
life  of  the  approved  code  authorities  is  slightly  less  than  eight 
months  and  there  has  been  insufficient  time  to  formulate  defi¬ 
nite  policies  which  can  be  enacted  into  permanent  law. 

“The  best  informed  opinion  at  the  present  time  is  that  NIRA 
will  be  continued  as  it  is  now  for  a  period  of  one  year,  begin¬ 
ning  June  16,  1935.  The  definite  assurance  is  that  NIRA  will 
continue. 

“From  various  territories  there  has  been  reported  the  errone¬ 
ous  belief  that  local  code  authorities  are  abolished  under  the 
1935  reorganization  plan.  This  is  not  so.  1934  local  code  au¬ 
thorities  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  The  Administrative 
offices  of  various  local  code  authorities  are  concentrated  into 
one  district  office  to  permit  sufficient  revenue  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  one  full-time  secretary  directly  charged  with  the  full 
responsibility  of  administration  of  the  codes  in  their  respective 
districts.  All  questions  arising  within  the  territories  of  local 
code  authorities  are  to  be  settled  by  such  local  code  authorities, 
and  the  district  secretary  is  to  be  called  on  when  and  if  the  local 
code  authority  fails  to  adjust  ‘through  persuasion  and  educa¬ 
tion.’ 

“Unless  a  local  code  authority  has  been  specifically  notified 
of  its  cancellation  by  the  National  Code  Authority,  such  local 
code  authorities  will  continue  to  function  as  local  trade  compli¬ 
ance  bodies  co-operating  closely  with  the  district  code  authority 
office  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  code  administration. 

“Wherever  it  is  essential  to  effective  administration  that  the 
local  code  authority  continue  to  employ  office  and/or  clerical  or 
secretarial  assistants,  such  expense  is  permitted  and  authorized 
subject  to  approval  and  allocation  of  funds  by  the  district  code 
authority.” 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Newspaper  headlines,  discussions  among 
friends  even,  are  confusing  unless  you  con¬ 
sider  possible  happenings  over  a  wider  range 
of  time  than  is  usually  thought  of. 

For  weeks  we  have  seen  again  and  again,  “Food 
index  goes  higher,”  or  “Food  index  remains  un¬ 
changed  at  a  high  level,”  or  “Burden  of  relief  mounts,” 
“Our  state  to  spend  more  than  ever  on  relief,  etc. 
If  one  reads  soon  afterwards  that  so-and-so,  large 
packers  of  manufactured  and  fresh  canned  foods,  is 
enlarging  his  label  department  and  planning  on  ex¬ 
tending  his  lines  this  season,  you  might  naturally  con¬ 
clude  high  prices,  lack  of  income  and  scarcity  of 
canned  foods  will  all  contribute  toward  making  1935 
the  banner  year  in  which  to  pack,  price  and  sell  a 
lower  priced  line  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  or  what 
have  you.  Read  attractively  laid  out  advertisements 
of  such  canned  foods,  notice  them  advertised  as  well 
by  large  distributors,  and  you  can’t  help  but  feel  that 
the  lower  priced  line,  sold  in  volume  over  a  wide  area, 
supported  by  advertising  and  apparently  enjoying  a 
wide  sale,  is  the  sort  of  line  you  would  like  to  turn 
yours  into. 

Here  you  are,  in  the  business  for  years,  always  put¬ 
ting  up  a  good  article,  priced  fairly  to  the  trade,  and 
your  business  has  not  attained  large  proportions  at  all. 
Your  customers  like  the  line,  they  compliment  you  on 
its  quality  but  you  always  have  a  hard  time  interesting 
new  customers  in  it.  Or  rather,  you  have  really  en¬ 
tered  quite  a  few  new  markets  during  the  past  few 
years  but  somehow  or  another  it  does  not  seem  to  you 
that  your  line  or  label  is  accepted  as  readily  as  is  that 
line  which  has  enjoyed  such  a  mushroom  growth  since 
1928-29.  You  honestly  feel  you  can  skimp  your  qual¬ 
ity  only  a  wee  bit  in  this  particular  here,  and  pare 
your  service  a  little  there,  price  your  goods  lower  and 
while  enjoying  all  the  prestige  established  by  your 
years  of  honest  canning,  build  a  substantial  increase 
in  your  total  sales.  Others  have  done  it  successfully, 
you  don’t  see  any  reason  why  you  can’t! 

Well,  it  can’t  be  done!  Not  for  long  anyway! 

Only  last  week  a  canner,  selling  a  competitive  line 
in  a  good  size  market,  was  just  on  the  verge  of  having 
his  line  or  several  items  in  it  accepted  by  a  voluntary 
advertising  group.  His  representative  has  been  work¬ 
ing  toward  this  end  for  over  a  year.  The  distributor 
interested  was  needed  to  round  out  distribution  in  the 
market,  and  then  the  blow  fell.  The  broker  selling 
the  line  showed  and  cut  samples  of  an  item  as  stand¬ 


ard  in  consistency  and  appearance  as  baked  beans. 
Several  samples  put  up  by  competitive  packers  were 
opened  at  the  same  time.  All  were  priced  low  enough 
but  those  of  the  company  I  write  of,  lowest  of  all. 
The  quality  of  its  sample  submitted  was  such  no  dis¬ 
tributor  with  a  reputation  at  stake  could  consider 
stocking,  no  matter  how  low  the  price.  A  needed  dis¬ 
tributor  was  not  obtained,  standing  with  the  buyer  was 
lost,  eventual  profitable  distribution  in  this  market  de¬ 
layed  no  one  knows  how  long.  You  can’t  lower  quality 
and  get  away  with  it  for  long ! 

Already  trade  papers  are  minimizing  the  danger  of 
an  overpack  this  year  by  pointing  out  in  various  ways 
how  bare  distributors’  shelves  and  stocks  are.  And 
this  is  true  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as  far  as  scarc¬ 
ity  of  canned  foods  is  concerned,  but  is  dangerous 
gospel  to  accept  alone  as  security  against  demoralized 
markets  caused  by  a  glut  in  production.  You  have 
never  seen  a  time  yet  in  the  canned  foods  business 
when  the  lowest  priced  offerings  in  any  line  did  not 
make  the  market  for  all  grades.  This  will  be  true 
again  in  the  fall  of  1935.  Buyers  will  purchase  rea¬ 
sonably  for  future  delivery  from  known  canners,  but 
will  also  hold  back  some  business  in  order  that  they 
may  take  advantage  of  any  soft  spots  in  the  market 
The  far  seeing  canner  will  insure  himself  against 
sacrificing  his  profits  if  the  pack  this  season  produces 
sags  in  the  market. 

The  American  Can  Company  in  their  December  ad¬ 
vertisement  showed  how  this  can  be  done.  I  do  not 
dare  assume  all  canners  read  each  of  these  ads  as  they 
appear,  although  they  should.  I’ll  briefly  analyze  this 
ad  on  Canned  Pork  and  Beans.  In  this  analysis  I’ll 
show  how  any  canner  may,  for  the  benefit  of  his  dis¬ 
tributors  wholesale  and  retail,  do  the  same  thing.  The 
advertisement,  as  you  understand  of  course,  is  written 
to  help  the  retail  grocer  sell  more  canned  pork  and 
beans  to  Mrs.  Housewife. 

The  two  general  types  of  pork  and  beans  are  defined, 
the  two  or  three  various  types  of  sauce  are  plainly 
described,  then  two  recipes  are  given  for  lending  a 
different  touch  to  the  serving  of  pork  and  beans.  Then; 
ideas  for  featuring  this  canned  foods  item  are  given, 
a  valuable  suggestion  for  building  an  attractive  win¬ 
dow  display  is  outlined  briefly  but  completely.  What 
the  American  Can  Company  is  trying  to  do  for  the, 
canners  as  a  whole  each  should  do  for  himself.  That’s 
sales  insurance. 
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If  you  are  selling  a  co-operative  group  of  retail 
grocers  arrange  when  booking  their  future  order  from 
the  sponsoring  wholesaler  to  pay  a  little  something  for 
the  advertising  of  your  brand  or  brands  by  name.  When 
booking  several  thousand  cases  of  twos  tomatoes  for 
instance,  you  won’t  mind  greatly  agreeing  to  pay 
$50.00  or  $75.00  for  a  few  features  on  your  brand  by 
name.  This  will  be  made  known  to  the  group  by  the 
jobber,  the  members  will  stock  or  order  more  heavily 
than  usual  for  future  delivery  when  they  feel  your 
brand  will  be  advertised.  While  doing  this  they  will 
also  refrain  from  buying  other  competitive  brands  they 
know  will  not  be  advertised  by  brand  name.  This 
matter  of  early  arrangement  of  advertising  contracts 
with  voluntary  advertising  groups  is  very  important. 
As  arrangements  are  completed  with  co-operative 
advertising  groups  be  certain  you  have  these  well  in 
mind  for  reference  and  action  next  fall  when  deliveries 
start  against  future  contracts.  In  your  contract  you 
will  specify  certain  services  to  be  rendered  by  the 
group  according  to  the  National  Canners  Association 
standard  contract  for  advertising  and  merchandising 
services.  Check  carefully  from  month  to  month  in 
order  that  you  may  know  you  are  getting  value  received 
for  the  money  you  spend. 

If  the  American  Can  Company  or  others  are  giving 
concrete  advertising  support  to  your  line  in  the  fall, 
well  and  good.  Avail  yourself  of  all  this  support  pos¬ 
sible.  If  they  have  reprints  of  the  ads  on  your  type 
product,  secure  as  many  as  you  can  use  effectively  and 
distribute  them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
Better  still,  however,  plan  now  on  supplying  sales  and 
advertising  helps  to  your  customers.  These  will  vary 
according  to  your  pocketbook,  but  a  start  should  be 
made  toward  having  them  available  when  the  active 
selling  season  starts  in  the  autumn. 

Have  your  lithographer  in,  or  your  printer.  Discuss 
with  them  your  need  for  something  to  make  the  con¬ 
sumer  think  of  your  brand  when  she  starts  to  the 
grocery  store  for  canned  foods.  If  you  have  no  recipe 
leaflets  on  hand,  prepare  some  no  matter  how  simple. 
Store  cards  or  hangers  are  about  due  to  come  back. 
One  of  these  packed  in  each  case  will  be  apt  to  find 
grocers  ready  to  use  it.  But  of  utmost  importance 
are  the  suggestions  you  will  make  to  your  retail  dealers 
in  connection  with  advertising  and  sales  material  they 
may  supply  themselves.  Price  cards,  menu  suggestions 
admonitions  to  buy  are  all  a  part  of  the  support  you 
may  expect  from  the  retail  grocer  well  sold  on  your 
product.  Tell  and  show  him  how  to  display  your  stocks 
in  windows  and  on  floors  as  well  as  on  counters. 

To  insure  sales  and  profits  this  season  then,  come 
what  may,  make  your  dealers  conscious  of  your  line 
and  the  concrete  support  you  will  give  them  on  it.  In 
addition,  keep  your  quality,  improve  it  if  possible! 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 

Nobody  hit  the  bail  harder,  further  or  more 
regularly,  in  the  drive  for  more  informative 
labeling,  than  Geo.  W.  Cobb,  Sr.  Read  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  said  by  him  in  March,  1916 : 

Extract  from  “It  Pays  to  Advertise,”  by  George  W. 
Cobb,  then  Assistant  General  Manager  of  Sales,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Co. 

*  *  *  * 

“More  opportunities  are  afforded  in  the  advertising 
line  by  the  labels.  The  label  is  the  billboard,  just  as 
the  contents  of  every  can  a  food  show.  I  consider  the 
advertising  space  largely  going  to  waste — every  label 
affords  greater  advertising  possibilities  than  have  ever 
been  used.  As  an  amateur,  I  believe  that  standards 
should  be  established.  I  believe  it  can  be  done  for  all 
articles  of  food  going  into  tin  cans.  Standards  should 
be  flexible  as  based  on  the  rule  of  “reason”,  recognizing 
variations  of  nature  and  the  individuality  of  the 
packer.  When  such  standards  shall  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  then  is  the  opportunity  to  improve  our  labels. 
The  label  is  the  window  of  the  can — open  the  blinds, 
raise  the  shades  and  clear  the  glass.  Let  the  outsiders 
who  want  to  buy  canned  foods  have  a  look.  Let  in  the 
light.  You  have  grasped  an  opportunity  if  your  labels 
carry  recipes — otherwise  do  you  not  ask  that  familiar 
conundrum:  “Now  that  you’ve  got  it,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  it?” 

Right  here,  I  might  interpose  a  story  that  I  heard 
the  other  day,  that  I  think  illustrates  my  point.  In  the 
Alaska  salmon  country  a  few  years  ago  a  Chinese  con¬ 
tractor,  a  very  wealthy  and  influential  man  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  was  standing  on  the  dock,  looking  intently 
at  the  water,  waiting  for  the  fish  to  start  running ;  he 
was  ready,  and  had  been  for  a  number  of  days,  and 
was  paying  his  help  and  others,  for  which  he  was  ob¬ 
taining  no  value.  A  friend  of  mine  went  up  to  him 
and  said :  ‘What  is  the  matter,  where  are  the  fish  ?’  He 
replied:  ‘No  can  look  see,  no  can  tell,  not  by  damn 
sight.’  Is  not  that,  after  all,  illustrative  of  the  labels 
on  canned  foods  today?  The  poor  Chinaman  had  not 
even  a  label  to  look  at,  and  if  he  had  had  a  label  that 
gave  no  more  reliable  information  than  some  of  the 
labels  used  today,  it  would  have  done  him  no  good. 
The  label  can  be  made  and  should  be  made  to  tell  its 
story,  so  that  the  prospective  consumer  can  ‘look  see’ 
and  be  both  attracted  and  reassured  by  the  look.  The 
hardest  question  I  have  to  answer  to  my  friends  is: 
‘How  can  I  get  foods  like  those?’  I  have  not  been  able 
to  answer  that  question  properly  since  I  went  out  of 
the  (canning)  business. 

The  foundation  of  advertising  is  honesty.  We  must 
have  right  goods,  properly  manufactured,  (and  the 
label  must  tell  the  true  story  right.  Make  it  easy,  make 
it  simple  for  the  hundred  million  people  who  do  not 
know  canned  foods  as  we  do.  Make  it  just  as  easy  as 
you  possibly  can  for  her  and  him  to  know  how  to  buy 
the  output  of  our  industry.  Your  potential  market  is 
one  hundred  million  consumers  three  times  a  day. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL 


The  twelfth  annual  Extension  School  for  New  York 
State  canners  and  their  fieldmen  will  be  held  at 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva, 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  5  and  6.  Details 
of  the  program  are  being  worked  out  with  view  to 
having  the  session  of  as  much  interest  and  concern  to 
the  canners  or  operators  as  to  their  field  workers.  In 
addition  to  the  program  for  the  daylight  hours  on  both 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  a  banquet  and  evening 
session  is  being  planned  for  the  first  night  with  Dr. 

C.  Thompson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Vegetable 
Crops,  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  as  the 
speaker.  Dr.  Thompson  will  speak  on  the  increasing 
competition  for  the  vegetable  market.  His  recent  trip 
through  the  intensive  vegetable  regions  of  the  western 
coast  and  mid-west  will  be  the  basis  of  his  talk. 

Subject  matter  topics  will  include  the  discussion  of 
all  vegetable  crops  grown  for  canning  in  New  York 
State.  The  results  of  the  latest  experiments  at 
Geneva’s  Experiment  Station  will  be  explained  by  the 
individuals  in  charge  of  each  line  of  work.  This  will 
include  the  crop  culture,  disease  and  insects.  Two 
very  successful  growers  of  peas  and  sweet  corn  have 
promised  to  discuss  the  methods  which  they  think  have 
given  them  results.  The  treatment  of  seed  peas,  aphis 
control  of  peas  and  pea  inoculation  are  sure  to  come  in 
for  their  share  of  the  discussion  at  this  school. 
Another  topic  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  tomato 
canners  will  be  the  report  on  the  cost  of  growing  toma¬ 
toes  on  115  New  York  farms  in  1934.  A  detailed  copy 
of  the  program  will  be  sent  you  in  the  near  future. 

MARYLAND  CANNERS’  AND  FIELD  MEN’S 
CONFERENCE 

The  annual  conference  for  canners  and  their  field- 
men  will  be  held  at  the  Horticulture  Building, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  February 
26  and  27,  1935. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  talks  and  discussions  on  cul¬ 
tural  practices,  and  testing  and  development  of  new 
varieties,  the  canners  can  hardly  afford  to  miss  the 
following : 

J.  W.  Tapp — Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  Plans,  Past  and  Present,  Relating  to  Canning 
Crops. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Woodbury — Highlights  from  Other  Can¬ 
ners’  Conferences. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Sayre — Economy  in  Use  of  Fertilizers 
by  Proper  Placement. 

F.  M.  Shook — Buying  Tomatoes  on  U.  S.  Grades.  Is 
the  Trouble  with  the  Grades  or  the  Canners  ? 

All  canners,  production  men,  and  others  interested 
in  canning  crops  in  Maryland  and  other  states  are 
invited. 

^  ,5* 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

FEBRUARY  19-20,  1935 — Virginia  Canners  at  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Virginia.  Annual. 


PROTECTION 

against  Seed  Decay  and  Damping-Off 


There’s  far  less  chance  of  losses 
from  seed  decay  and  damping-off 
when  you  treat  growers'  seed 

with  SEMESAN. 

Less  chance  of  losses  by  other 
diseases,  too.  Used  either  as  a 
dust  or  liquid  SEMESAN  checks 
seed  decay,  increases  stands,  re¬ 


duces  damping-off  and  increases 
vegetable  yields  -  •  all  at  very 
low  cost. 

Write  today  for  our  free 
Vegetable  Pamphlet  8-B. 

BAYER-SEMESAN  CO..  INC.. 

Du  Pont  Bldg., 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


THE  ROD  SPLIT 
AND  SKIN  REMOVER 


helps  another  canner  to  pack 

Quality! 


Auburn.  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1932. 
THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Since  writing  you  on  June  28th,  at  which  time  we  gave  you 
our  first  impression  of  the  operation  of  your  new  Rod  Split  and 
Skin  Remover  and  Washer,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  throughout  the  entire  pack  of  peas  recently  finished  at 
this  plant.  We  have  no  further  comment  than  that  we  offered 
in  the  above  letter  except  to  say  that  we  believe  the  machine  is 
the  best  development  along  this  line  to  date,  for  the  particular 
purpose  it  was  designed. 

Our  entire  output  of  No.  1,  2  and  3  sieve  peas  went  through 
it.  and  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  the  results  when  we  graded 
these  peas  for  quality,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  justified  this 
installation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 

By  R.  W.  Hemingway,  President. 


THE  SlNCLAlR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Original  Grader  House 
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QUARTERLY  CANNED  FOODS  STOCK  REPORT 

Prepared  Quarterly  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division, 
Fletcher  H.  Rawls,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
Department  of  Commerce 

Wholesale  Distributors’  January  1  Holdings  of  Seven  Canned 
Food  Items  Combined  6%  Under  Last  Year 
Canners’  Holdings  Smaller  For  Six  of  the  Seven  Items 

The  representative  groups  of  canners  reporting 
stocks  of  seven  principal  canned  food  items  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  show 
lighter  holdings  on  January  1,  1935,  than  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  Canned  pears  were  the  exception, 
being  larger  by  nearly  one-half.  Stocks  of  the  other 
six  items  ranged  from  a  fractional  decline  in  the  case 
of  tomatoes  to  a  decline  of  51  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
corn. 

Distributors’  holdings  of  the  seven  items  combined 
were  larger  than  on  October  1,  1934,  by  15  per  cent. 
As  compared  with  January  1  a  year  ago,  stocks  in  dis¬ 
tributors’  hands  were  6  per  cent  smaller  on  January 
1,  1935. 

The  figures  in  this  survey  are  based  on  reports  from 
the  same  firms  for  January  1,  1935,  October  1,  1934, 
and  January  1,  1934.  They  are  not  total  stocks  for 
any  item,  but  are  comparative  in  that  they  represent 
the  change  in  holdings  based  upon  a  cross  section  of 
the  canners  and  of  the  distributors  and  are  therefore 
representative  of  conditions  in  the  industry  and  trade. 
Comparisons  may  not  be  made  between  the  different 
products  in  canners’  hands  due  to  varying  percentages 
of  the  total  packs  represented  by  the  reporting  groups. 
The  distributor  group  includes  so-called  “second 
hands,”  that  is,  wholesale  grocers,  centrally  owned  and 
voluntary  chains,  etc.  It  does  not  includes  retail  stocks. 

COMPARISON  OF  STOCKS  OF  SEVEN  CANNED  FOODS  IN 
REPRESENTATIVE  CANNERS’  HANDS 
(Based  on  Reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date) 


PercentaKe 

Comparison 

Representative  Stocks  Stocks  with 

Commodity  Sold  and  Unsold  Jan.  1,  1935 

No.  Firms  Jan.  1.  1935  Oct.  1,  1934  Jan.  1,  1934  Jan.  1.  1934 
Reportinc  Cases  All  Sizes  Stocks 

Peas  .  132  2,087,832  3,889,356  2,880,056  —28 

Corn  .  166  2,460,852  4,936,226  5,004,252  —51 

Tomatoes  .  244  3,089,374  111,450*  3,101,155  No  change 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans  ....  180  1,921,809  2,489,811  2,090,976  —  8 

Peaches  .  61  3,281,219  4,470,557  4,318,117  —24 

Pears  .  60  2,396,476  2,707,372  1,615,446  +48 

Pineapples  ....  6  2,538,018  3,430,410  3,055,484  —17 


*  Does  not  include  any  1936  pack  prior  to  October  1. 

COMPARISON  OF  STtlCKS  OF  SEVEN  CANNED  FOODS  IN  HANDS  OF 
437  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 
(Based  on  Renorts  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date) 


Representative  Stocks  Percentage  Comparison 
Commodity  January  1,  1935  with 

January  1,  1936  January  1,  1934  January  1,  1934  January  1,  1933 
Cases  All  Sizes 

Peas  .  1,350,326  1,290,165  +  5  +20 

Corn  .  1,275,883  1,445,656  — 12  +10 

Tomatoes  .  1,554,571  2,096,958  — 26  +10 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans  ....  623,228  602,340  +  3  +16 

Peaches  .  842,842  666,944  +26  +2 

Pears  .  297,679  342,207  — 13  +48 

Pineapples  .  611,106  553,743  +10  +34 


Total  7  Items..  6,555,535  6,998,012  —  6  +16 


NC  TRADE 

COMPARISON  OF  STOCKS  OF  SEVEN  CANNED  FOODS  IN  HANDS  OF 
437  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 
(Based  on  reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date) 


Representative  Stocks  Percent  Change 

Commodity  Oct.  1,  1934  to  Oct.  1,  1933  to 

January  1,  1935  October  1,  1934  January  1,  1935  January  1,  1934 
Cases  All  Sizes 

Peas  .  1,360,326  1,426,437  —  5  —  6 

Corn  .  1,276,883  976,763  +31  +  8 

Tomatoes  .  1,654,671  1,089,876  +43  +103 

Green  and 

Wax  Beans  .  623,228  584,611  +  7  +2 

Peaches  .  842,842  773,107  +  9  +  20 

Pears  .  297,679  237,616  +26  +140 

Pineapples  .  611,106  673,176  +  7  —  8 


Total  7  Items..  6,665,536  6,661,383  +16  +  24 

THE  FOOD  AND  DRUG  LAW 
IS  BEING  ENFORCED 

EDERAL  FOOD  AND  DRUG  INSPECTORS  in 
December  seized  more  unfit  cream  than  in  any 
previous  month.  This  activity  is  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  use  of  objectionable  cream  in  butter 
making.  The  creamery  industry  is  enthusiastically 
supporting  this  effort  which  is  evidently  getting  re¬ 
sults,  since  December  seizures  of  unfit  butter  totaled 
only  2,800  pounds,  a  sharp  drop  from  the  November 
total  of  more  than  11,000  pounds.  The  quantity  of 
cream  destroyed  in  December,  almost  6,000  gallons, 
although  large  in  the  aggregate,  is  the  result  of  work 
in  a  dozen  States,  and  represents  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  cream  produced  for  butter 
making  in  the  United  States,  food  officials  point  out. 
In  checking  up  the  quality  of  cream  and  butter,  the 
inspectors  also  found  and  removed  from  the  market 
several  lots  of  butter  that  were  short  in  weight  or  low 
in  fat  content. 

Salad  oils  continue  to  figure  prominently  in  reports 
of  legal  action,  because  some  packers  are  still  reluctant 
to  remove  the  misleading  designs,  Italian  verbiage, 
flags  and  olive  branches  from  the  labels  of  their 
products,  which  commonly  are  composed  of  sunflower 
seed  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  corn  oil,  and  sometimes  a 
small  percentage  of  actual  olive  oil  for  flavor.  Seven¬ 
teen  shipments  of  misbranded  oils  were  seized  during 
December,  the  Administration  reports.  Two  lots  of 
high-proof  cider  sold  as  champagne  and  labeled 
“champyne”  were  seized  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Work 
under  the  canned-food  amendment  to  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  resulted  in  the  confiscation  of  one  lot  of 
substandard  canned  cherries  and  three  of  substandard 
canned  peas. 

The  following  commodities  were  seized  during 
December  because  of  dirt,  insect  infestation,  decom¬ 
position,  or  mold:  twelve  shipments  of  tomato  puree, 
catsup  and  paste;  550  cans  of  frozen  eggs;  eight  lots 
of  canned  shrimp  from  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Florida,  and  one  lot  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  frozen 
shrimp  from  Texas;  four  consignments  of  canned 
California  mackerel ;  ripe  olives,  cold-pack  straw¬ 
berries,  figs,  canned  huckleberries  and  peaches. 

Many  criminal  actions  were  reported  closed  during 
December,  with  a  wide  range  of  penalties.  The  highest 
fine,  $1,000,  was  assessed  again  the  Demmert  Packing 
Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Klawock,  Alaska,  for  ship- 
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merits  of  canned  salmon  which  was  partially  decom¬ 
posed.  In  another  case  against  the  same  firm,  also 
closed  during  December,  a  fine  of  $51  was  assessed. 
The  salmon  had  been  shipped  during  1932,  and  was 
seized  in  nine  different  States,  when  examination  by 
Federal  inspectors  disclosed  its  unfitness  for  food.  The 
Standard  Packing  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Shepard 
Point,  Alaska,  convicted  of  similar  offenses  in  three 
different  actions,  was  fined  a  total  of  $900  with  addi¬ 
tional  fines  totaling  $600,  suspended.  The  decomposed 
salmon  responsible  for  these  actions  had  also  been 
seized  in  1932. 

Leonard  Giacovelli,  trading  as  the  Bari  Importing 
Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  was  jailed  for  thirty  days  for 
having  shipped  a  product  composed  almost  entirely  of 
cottonseed  oil,  but  labeled  “Olive  Oil.”  This  was 
Giacovelli’s  second  conviction  for  violation  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.  He  was  fined  $75  in  1932  for  an 
identical  offense. 

Fourteen  ounces  of  chocolates  in  a  box  labeled  “1  lb. 
Net”  brought  a  fine  of  $100  to  Lillian  Clare  Chocolates, 
Inc.,  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on 
December  21.  The  candy  had  been  seized  at  Jersey 
City,  in  April,  1934. 

The  Hanson  and  Choate  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  was  fined  $200  upon  its  plea  of  guilty  to  an  in¬ 
formation  alleging  shipment  of  canned  orange  juice 
in  two  sizes,  both  short  volume.  The  goods  were  seized 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  when  examination  showed  an  average 
shortage  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  larger  cans  and  six 
and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  smaller. 

GENERAL  PAYROLL  AUDIT  PLAN 

By  E.  G.  Montgomery,  Executive  Secretary 
Canning  Code  Authority 

ONE  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  Canning  Industry 
relates  to  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  pay¬ 
roll  auditing  in  order  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  Code  (Article  V, 
Section  6).  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Code  Authority 
was  not  organized  until  the  middle  of  July,  there  was 
not  time  to  make  plans  or  secure  auditors  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  audit  during  the  packing  season.  This  W'ould 
have  been  highly  desirable. 

However,  a  limited  amount  of  check  auditing  has 
been  done  in  various  places  to  gain  experience  and 
enable  the  Code  Authority  to  work  out  an  auditing 
plan. 

At  the  Code  Authority  meeting  on  December  4  to  6 
it  was  decided  definitely  to  put  a  number  of  field  men 
at  work  during  the  ne?:t  two  or  three  months  making 
check  audits  and  instructing  canners  in  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Code.  Since  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
states  have  state  auditing  and  all  canners  were 
audited,  no  work  will  be  done  in  those  states.  By  the 
first  of  January,  six  or  eight  auditors  will  be  started, 
and  the  plan  will  be  to  make  check  audits  as  rapidly 
as  possible  of  the  labor  payrolls.  It  is  believed  that 
most  canning  areas  will  be  covered  before  the  first 
of  July. 


I  am  sure  this  decision  of  the  Code  Authority  will 
be  well  received  by  canners  in  general.  Those  who 
have  complied  with  the  Code  will  be  glad  to  have  their 
own  records  checked,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  the  check  auditing  and  educational 
work  will  give  against  low-wage  competition.  It  is 
expected  that  arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  audit  during  the  1935  packing  season,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Code. 

In  the  three  Pacific  Coast  states  where  they  have 
had  complete  auditing  for  several  years  all  canners 
are  in  favor  of  the  system  since  its  guarantees  pro¬ 
tection  against  low-wage  competition.  In  these 
states  the  canners  are  charged  with  the  cost  of  audit¬ 
ing,  and  they  generally  express  satisfaction  with  this 
system.  It  is  probable  when  our  audit  work  is  fully 
organized  that  this  plan  will  be  adopted. 

STANDARD  PAYROLL  SHEETS— Standard  pay¬ 
roll  forms  have  been  worked  out  which  we  believe 
are  very  useful,  and  canners  will  be  urged  to  adopt 
these  unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  method 
of  keeping  payrolls.  Our  expereince  so  far  has  been 
that  many  canners  do  not  have  an  adequate  method 
of  keeping  payroll  records  that  permits  of  a  rapid 
audit. 

PIECE-WORK  RECORDS— One  of  the  difficult 
problems  is  a  satisfactory  time  record  On  piece  work. 
The  standard  payroll  sheet  and  time-card  which  we 
are  submitting  to  canners  for  their  approval  will  sim¬ 
plify  this  work  and  make  it  comparatively  easy  to 
keep  satisfactory  time  records  on  piece  work. 

We  are  asking  the  cooperation  of  all  canners  in 
these  first  steps  toward  a  payroll  audit  system,  which 
it  is  believed  in  the  long  run  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Canning  Industry. 

CODE  WAGES  AND  THE  PRICES  OF  CANNED 
FOODS — The  Code  Authority  has  received  many 
complaints  during  the  past  summer  due  to  the  fact 
that  canners  who  were  complying  with  the  Code  hours 
and  wages  had  a  considerably  increased  labor  cost, 
but  found  the  price  was  not  high  enough  to  absorb 
the  additional  cost. 

This  was  largely  because  many  canners  made  fu¬ 
ture  contracts  prior  to  approval  of  the  Code  and  with¬ 
out  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  costs ;  the 
entire  market  was  established  at  a  rather  low  figure. 

These  additional  labor  costs  are  very  important, 
and  in  many  cases  will  make  the  difference  between 
the  profit  or  loss  of  a  season’s  operation.  We  have 
no  price-fixing  or  selling-below-cost  provisions  in  our 
Code  as  most  canners  do  not  believe  such  clauses 
would  operate  in  an  industry  having  so  many  units 
and  such  a  variety  of  products.  For  the  coming  year 
canners  must  take  into  consideration  any  and  all 
higher  labor  costs  that  would  result  from  Code  opera¬ 
tion,  or  repeat  last  year’s  painful  experience. 

Canners  will  soon  begin  to  make  future  contracts. 
Observance  of  Code  hours  and  wages  is  expected  and 
will  be  demanded  by  the  Administration.  Payrolls 
will  be  audited.  Therefore  all  future  prices  should 
obviously  be  figured  accordingly. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— Pea  Canning  Equipment.  Viners,  Nest¬ 
ed  Graders,  Washers,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Sprague-Sells  Giant  Double  Batch 
Corn  Mixer. 

One  Reeves  Variable  Speeder  for  two  Viners. 
Address  Box  A-2012  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED  For  cash:  four  used  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 
in  “as  is”  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2010  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Pea  Machinery:  Viner,  Cleaner,  Washer, 
Retort,  Crates,  Power  or  Electric  Hoist,  etc.  Must 
be  in  A1  condition.- 

G.  B.  Morrow,  Roxbury,  Pa. 


WANTED — Hot  water  Exhaust  Boxes,  also  complete 
Tomato  machinery,  such  as  Tomato  Washer,  No.  10 
Tomato  Filler,  Tomato  Scalder,  Tomato  Peeling 
Tables,  also  Chisholm  Ryder  Bean  Grader  and  Bean 
Snippers,  also  closed  Retorts,  40”  x  72”. 

Address  Box  A-2011  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 4  Open  Bath  Kettles;  20  four  tier,  single 
bale  Crates;  1  Tomato  Scalder;  1  Closed  Steam  Kettle; 
all  good  second  hand.  Also  Floor  Truck;  1  Baker 
Double  Dump  Scalder, 

Carty  Canning  Co.,  White  Plains,  Ky, 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Corn  Canning  Plant  in  fine  corn  district. 
Capacity  40,000  cans  per  day.  Equipment  in  good 
condition.  For  further  information  address 
A.  J.  Scheurer,  Morrow,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — A  real  bargain.  Well  equipped  two  line 

tomato  and  bean  factory  in  Missouri.  Plenty  of 
acreage,  labor  and  water.  Electric  power  and  rail¬ 
road  facilities. 

Address  Box  B-2009  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 

Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  for  packing  peas,  beans,  corn 
and  tomatoes,  unlimited  capacity.  Located  in  town 
of  2,000  population,  in  large  farming  section  on 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Three  boilers,  engines, 
retorts,  etc.,  artesian  well,  generator.  Also  water 
and  electric  power  from  town ;  shanties  for  help. 
Railroad  siding  at  both  packinghouse  and  warehouse 
with  storage  capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  cases. 

Address  Box  A-1999  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Processor  for  meat -beef,  pork,  chicken,  etc.,  -  fac¬ 
tory.  A  man  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  business.  Give  reference,  and  state  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1997  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  For  sales  work,  by  established  and  nationally  known 
firm,  a  competent  and  experienced  preserver  schooled  in  actual 
production  of  entire  jelly  and  preserve  line.  He  must  be  capable 
of  efficiently  demonstrating  their  products  to  preservers  and 
able  to  properly  assist  them  in  their  various  problems.  Please 
give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter, 
all  of  which  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1996  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Manager-Superintendent.  Chance  for  party  with 

some  capital  to  buy  into  an  established  business  canning  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

Address  Box  B-2004  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  Competent  Cannery  Superintendent  and  Manager  for 
peas,  string  beans,  tomatoes  and  lima  beans. 

W.  H.  Neal  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Hurlock,  Md. 

WANTED — Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  26  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality;  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  practical  chemist-canning  technologist. 
Reorganization  and  change  of  program  leaves  advertiser  free 
about  February  to  October.  Wants  permanent  fill-in  employ¬ 
ment.  Long  experience  in  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  baby 
foods,  tomato  products,  other  specialties.  Excellent  reference 
from  present  and  former  employers.  Eight  years  in  present 
connection. 

Address  Box  B-2002  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  at  present  employed  in  sales  and 
production  for  a  firm  making  300%  increase  in  business  during 
the  depression.  Familiar  with  both  jobbing  and  chain  store 
trade,  also  contact  man  with  brokers.  Can  furnish  best  of  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-2006  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Rubber  Aprons  -  Rubber  Gloves 
Rubber  Boots  -  Oiled  Aprons 

Elxceptional  qualitiea  and  decidedly  the  lowest  prices 
in  the  industry 

M.  L.  SNYDER  &  SON 
Third  above  Arch.  Philadelphia 
Branches:  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


Robins  Retort 


CANNING 

MACHINERY 

for  all  the  various  fruits, 
vegetables,  sea  foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 

Incorporated 

Lombard  Concord  dk  West  Falls  Aye. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Com  Cooker  Filler 
Frait  and  Vegetable  Hansen  Sa 

Filler 

Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Qni 


Sanitary  Kraut 
Filler 

Automatic  Tomato 
Filler 


waer  riuer 

Hansen  Sanitary  Conyeyor  W 
Boot  t 

Hansen  Quality  Pen  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Topper  A 

Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler  ^ 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

"A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 
New  Low  Price  $S.OO 

Published  by 

The  Cannins  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  Statee,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Aasociation,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  2Sth  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 

STEADY  SPEED 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  regulated  promptly  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek-Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

This  excellent  power  for  viner  drives  can  be  secured  at  a 
low  cost  with  these  power  units. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
HLLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Making  Good  Progress  Despite  Impatience — Prices 
Firm — Going  Slow  on  Futures  Will  Help — Canada  Reported 
as  Having  Heavy  Supply  of  Canned  Tomatoes. 

M PATIENT — If  there  were  a  lot  of  old  spot  goods  on 

hand  there  would  undoubtedly  be  weakness  displayed 

in  the  market  now,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  goods  as  from  an  impatience  against  wait¬ 
ing.  Impatience  seems  to  be  the  national  ailment: 
impatient  with  the  slowness  of  recovery — they  want 
everything  done  at  once;  impatient  because  proposed 
laws  are  not  enacted  or  “killed”,  at  once;  impatient 
because  here  we  are  in  February  and  but  few  futures 
sold,  instead  of  all  proposed  packs  cleaned  up.  What 
does  it  all  mean?  Is  it  evidence  of  the  “progress”  of 
the  age?  Nonsense,  we  are  simply  getting  nowhere 
fast  through  such  impatience. 

“The  heavy  demand  promised  has  not  set  in,”  they 
claim.  Oh,  yes  it  has.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand, 
for  replenishing  stocks,  all  over  the  country.  Don’t 
expect  trainload  orders  when  you  know  supplies  are 
broken  up  into  small  lots,  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  that  popular  consumption 
of  canned  foods  is  at  a  higher  point  today  than  ever 
before,  the  goods  going  over  the  counters  in  steady 
streams.  Get  out  among  the  retailers,  and  watch.  And 
all  Nature  seems  bent  upon  helping  this:  severe  cold 
weather  in  most  sections,  sharpening  the  appetites  and 
putting  out  of  existence  winter-grown  vegetables  and 
saved  root  crops.  The  great  mass  of  consumers  are 
giving  thanks  that  they  have  canned  foods  to  fall  back 
upon.  Do  you  want  anything  better  than  that?  Just 
hold  your  patience,  sit  tight  and  you  will  find  it  all 
come  around  your  way. 

Prices  are  unchanged  this  week,  but  holding  firm, 
and  fortunately  for  the  canners  futures  have  not 
opened  up  well  as  yet.  The  longer  the  canners  can  hold 
off  the  placing  of  futures  the  better  for  them.  There 
are  a  lot  of  uncertainties  ahead,  any  or  all  of  which 
might  add  heavily  to  your  costs.  Note  for  instance 
that  contrary  to  the  best  opinions,  the  AAA  is  to  be 
moderated,  and  a  lot  of  the  “gifts”  to  farmers  with¬ 
drawn.  Better  business  methods  will  be  substituted 
for  Government  subsidies,  and  restricted  productions 
will  be  ended.  That  may  influence  your  contracting 
this  season’s  crops,  and  you  may  be  glad  you  waited. 
The  growers  have  tried  to  hurry  you  into  contracts. 
What’s  the  hurry?  It  will  be  months,  in  most  sections, 
before  they  can  even  prepare  the  ground  much  less 
plant  any  crop.  Many  tomato  canners  are  now  con¬ 


vinced  that  the  best  way  to  contract  that  crop  is  to 
buy  a  certain  number  of  tons  of  U.  S.  Grade  No.  1,  at 
given  price,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  buy 
more,  if  they  want  them,  at  the  price  or  at  the  open 
market  price,  whichever  they  prefer.  That  will  save 
them  against  gluts,  and  much  of  the  bootlegging.  That 
is  progress. 

The  cloud  on  the  labor  horizon  is  very  dark.  One  of 
the  futilities  attempted  by  the  Administration,  in  its 
big-hearted  effort  to  help,  was  to  try  to  do  something 
for  labor,  and  much  was  done:  in  eliminating  child 
labor;  in  raising  from  disgracefully  low  rates  per 
hour  to  reasonable,  decent  rates.  Our  industry  needs 
no  reminder  on  this,  but  we  would  urge  every  canner 
to  read  very  carefully  the  Code  Meeting  report  in  the 
big  Convention  Issue,  with  particular  reference  to  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Stevens’  remarks.  We  say  “futile”  because 
any  effort  to  help  labor  seems  to  be  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment,  because  labor  will  not  do  its  part.  That 
is,  we  mean  organized  labor.  So  Mr.  Green  and  his 
cohorts  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  tried  to  run  away  with  the 
show:  seeking  to  pile  advance  upon  advance  through 
means  of  strikes  and  terrorism.  They  know  only  one 
cry:  “Down  with  the  bosses.”  Now  they  are  on  the 
“outs”  and  threatening  to  make  trouble,  demanding 
the  30-hour  week,  an  impossibility.  What  this  may 
do  to  the  canners  during  the  season  no  one  can  predict. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  may  profit  by  if 
you  do  not  hurry  too  much.  One  thing  sure  is  that 
the  canners  must  pay  at  least  the  Code  scale ;  and  one 
other  thing  is  that  the  Code  authorities  intend  to 
enforce  its  measures  this  season.  NIRA  will  not  end 
in  June;  the  latest  report  is  that  it  will  be  continued 
for  another  two  years ;  and  if  it  does  that  no  one  will 
ever  allow  it  to  die;  not  even  you  who  may  feel  that 
you  are  utterly  and  completely  opposed  to  it.  It  is 
the  first  chance  this  industry  has  ever  had  to  regulate 
itself,  and  we  need  it. 

An  interesting  development  this  week  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  our  good  neighbors,  on  the  north,  Canada, 
have  an  over-supply  of  canned  tomatoes.  “The 
Canadian  Grocer”  is  authority  for  this  statement : 


Cases 

On  hand  April  1,  1934 . 1,395,681 

1934  pack  (preliminary)  . 1,994,969 

Total  . 3,390,650 


Estimated  consumption  since  April  1 .  500,000 


Estimated  balance  on  hand . 2,890,650 


We  are  not  in  position  to  argue  this,  except  upon 
our  general  knowledge  of  Canadian  conditions  and  the 
usual  good  business  procedures  of  Canadian  canners. 
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The  size  of  the  packs  would  seem  to  run  to  about  our 
idea,  but  the  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes,  as 
stated,  is  “way  too  low  as  we  see  it.  These  canners 
are  not  the  kind  to  pack  four  times  as  much  as  their 
consumers  ever  take.  This  simply  does  not  ring  true. 
In  the  past  Canada  has  been  able  to  export  heavy 
amounts  to  this  country,  but  the  present  duty  of  50 
per  cent  prevents  that.  Canadian  canners  knew  that, 
and  we  do  not  believe  they  have  made  such  a  blunder. 
We  would  like  to  have  definite  word  from  there  on  the 
exact  conditions.  As  intimated  this  surplus,  if  it 
exists,  is  not  a  threat  to  our  canned  tomato  markets. 
Their  costs  are  at  least  equal  to  ours,  and  the  tariff, 
therefore,  makes  it  impossible  to  unload  on  us. 

The  cold  weather  holds  on,  and  it  ought  to  be 
recorded  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  the  Chesapeake  Bay  had  24  inches 
of  ice,  and  boat  travel  has  been  most  difficult.  Later 
on  will  come  the  reports  of  tree  fruits  killed,  and  other 
damage  that  is  now  soft-peddled.  Food  markets  need 
no  bolstering,  for  food  prices  are  high  enough. 

Conditions  in  other  canned  foods  markets  are 
covered  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  they  tell 
the  story  as  it  exists. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Firm — Southern  Frost  Damage  Expected  to  Increase  Canned 
Foods  Demand — Interest  in  Futures — Holdings  of  January  1st 
Much  Lighter  Than  Last  Year — Tomatoes  in  Good  Position 
with  Distributors  Stocks  Low — Corn  Strongly  Held — Future  Pea 
Prices  Vary — Spinach  Off 

New  York,  February  7,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Spot  business  slackened  off  a 
trifle  during  the  week,  with  distributors  limiting 
their  purchases  to  actual  requirements,  due  to  the 
firm  price  basis  prevailing  in  primary  markets  on  most 
items  in  the  list.  The  heavy  frost  damage  reported 
from  many  sections  of  the  country  is  expected  to  make 
for  more  than  usual  spring  demand  for  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  however,  and  jobbers  are  watching  their  stocks 
closely  to  protect  their  inventory  position  in  the  event 
of  an  upward  move. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  beginning  to  show 
more  interest  in  futures,  and  where  sufficient  price 
decline  protection  is  available,  it  is  reported  that  a 
good  volume  of  business  on  1935  packs  has  been  closed. 
Canners  are  not  disposed  to  rush  into  the  market  with 
future  quotations  this  year,  and  with  the  carryover 
situation  favorable  on  most  lines,  the  packers  see 
nothing  to  be  lost  by  taking  their  time  in  formulating 
price  schedules  for  the  coming  season’s  pack.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  opening  prices  will 
average  up  well  to  1934  levels,  and  will,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  be  over  last  year’s  basis. 

PEARS  SOFT — With  canners’  stocks  of  pears  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  last  year’s  levels,  some  selling 
pressure  has  developed  in  a  few  quarters  of  the  market, 
and  an  extremely  wide  price  spread  is  reported  in 


advices  from  the  Coast.  Fancy  21/2's  are  offered  at  a 
range  of  $2.10  to  $2.20  per  dozen,  with  choice  ranging 
$1.80  to  $1.95.  Standards  are  generally  held  at  $1.65 
per  dozen,  with  seconds  at  $1.50,  and  waters  5  cents 
per  dozen  under  that  level.  Anticipating  the  price 
weakening,  distributors  have  been  cutting  down  their 
pear  holdings,  which  are  now  more  than  10  per  cent 
under  last  year’s  stocks  held  by  jobbers  at  this  time. 

OTHER  FRUITS — The  remainder  of  the  California 
canned  fruit  line  is  in  good  shape,  with  prices  well 
held  by  Coast  canners,  and  no  disposition  shown  to 
force  sales  at  the  expense  of  prices.  Distributors, 
however,  are  fairly  well  covered  on  their  immediate 
requirements,  and  comparatively  little  replacement 
buying  has  been  noted  during  the  week.  Fancy  fruits 
in  particular  appear  firm  in  first  hands. 

CANNED  FOOD  STOCKS — Stocks  of  representa¬ 
tive  canned  foods  held  by  both  canners  and  wholesale 
distributors  were  lighter  on  January  1,  this  year,  than 
on  the  comparable  date  in  1934,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Canners’ 
holdings  of  pears  were  topheavy,  but  substantial  de¬ 
clines  were  shown  in  stocks  of  corn,  peaches,  peas, 
pineapple,  and  beans.  Distributors  were  holding  more 
peas,  beans,  peaches,  and  pineapples,  while  their  stocks 
of  corn,  tomatoes,  and  pears  were  lower. 

TOMATOES — The  statistical  position  of  the  market 
is  better.  Canners’  stocks  on  January  1  were  reported 
at  3,089,374  cases,  slightly  under  the  3,101,155  cases 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1934.  Distributors’  stocks, 
however,  were  substantially  lower,  at  1,554,571  cases, 
against  2,096,958  cases  on  January  1  a  year  ago.  The 
spot  market  was  showing  more  activity  during  the 
week,  with  a  steady  to  firm  undertone  prevailing.  Some 
interest  was  evidence  in  offerings  of  1935  pack  by 
canners  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  with  the  market  at  42 
cents  for  Is,  70  cents  for  2s,  $1.07V^  for  3s,  and  $3.25 
for  10s.  Indiana  packers  are  quoting  futures  at  $1.10 
for  extra  standard  2V^s  and  $3.50  for  extra  stan¬ 
dard  10s. 

CORN — Southern  packers  are  offering  fancy  golden 
bantam  corn  on  future  contracts  at  95  cents  per 
dozen,  and  some  mid-western  packers  are  quoting 
futures  as  well,  but  Maine  canners  as  yet  have  not 
come  into  the  market.  Prices  on  1934  pack  are  strongly 
held.  Stocks  of  corn  held  by  canners  as  of  January  1 
were  reported  at  2,460,852  cases,  less  than  half  of  the 
holdings  of  5,004,252  cases  on  January  1  a  year  ago. 
Distributors’  corn  holdings  were  also  lower,  at  1,275,- 
883  cases,  against  1,445,655  cases. 

PEAS — Some  variance  in  future  prices  on  Wis¬ 
consin  pack  has  been  reported,  with  business  reported 
done  on  standard  5-sieve  sweets  and  4-sieve  Alaskas 
at  90  cents,  against  the  general  opening  range  of  95 
cents  to  $1.00.  On  fancy  grades,  the  market  is  steady, 
with  fancy  2-sieve  Alaskas  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.65. 
Maryland  packers  quote  future  early  Junes  at  85  cents 
for  standard  4-sieve.  The  spot  market  is  unchanged, 
with  relatively  light  buying  reported.  Canners’  stocks 
of  peas  on  January  1  were  reported  at  2,087,832  cases, 
against  2,880,056  cases  on  hand  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  Holdings  of  distributors  at  the  start  of  the  year 
was  1,350,326  cases,  as  compared  with  1,290,165  cases 
a  year  ago. 
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SPINACH  WEAKENS — Coast  reports  note  an 
easing  off  in  the  position  of  the  market  for  canned 
spinach,  with  some  of  the  smaller  canners  quoting  a 
lower  price  basis  in  an  effort  to  clear  carryover  stocks 
before  supplies  of  spring  pack  begin  to  accumulate. 
For  prompt  shipment  the  market  is  quoted  at  $1.00  to 
$1.20  for  2V2S,  with  Is  ranging  70  to  821/4  cents,  and 
2s  quoted  out  at  85  to  95  cents.  The  market  for  10s 
is  also  softer,  with  a  range  of  $3.25  to  $3.85  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries,  named.  Spring  patk  is  offering,  for 
shipment  when  canned,  at  95  cents  per  dozen  for  21/^. 
Southern  packers  continue  to  quote  the  market  at  $1.20 
for  21/2S  and  $4.00  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SALMON — The  trade  is  still  awaiting  further 
details  on  the  closing  order  for  Bristol  Bay  this  year. 
Reports  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  partially  con¬ 
firmed  from  Washington,  indicate  that  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  order,  definitely  closing  Bristol  Bay  to  com¬ 
mercial  fishing  in  1935,  has  been  made  final.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  a  strengthening  market 
for  fancy  reds  should  ensue.  It  is  always  possible, 
however,  that  weather  and  crop  developments  during 
the  canning  season  may  force  a  rescinding  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  order.  There  were  no  price  changes  reported  in 
the  salmon  market  during  the  week.  A  number  of 
large  distributors  are  rumored  to  be  “bearing”  the 
market  for  pinks  by  withholding  business  from  the 
market,  but  nothing  definite  along  these  lines  is  known. 

jfi 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Damage  to  Fresh  Vegetables  Cause  Heavy  Movement  of  Can¬ 
ned  Foods  Into  Consuming  Channels — Moderate  Buying  On 
All  Items — Market  Strong  in  General. 

February  8,  1935. 

HE  GENERAL  MARKET — All  reports  are  that 
canned  foods  are  moving  into  consuming  channels 
in  an  encouraging  volume.  Due  to  the  sharp  ad¬ 
vances  in  fresh  vegetables  such  as  spinach,  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  peas,  carrots,  beets,  cabbage,  onions  and 
even  lettuce,  canned  foods  should  play  even  a  more 
important  part  in  the  daily  menu.  The  cold  weather 
that  prevailed  through  all  the  southern  tier  of  states, 
has  materially  shortened  the  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables.  Retailers  are  featuring  canned  vegetables, 
making  drives  thereon  and — turning  goodly  quanti¬ 
ties. 

Future  trading  on  peas  and  tomatoes  is  broadening 
but  as  yet  the  corn  canners  seem  to  be  somewhat  re¬ 
luctant  in  coming  forward  with  future  prices,  etc. 

TOMATOES — ^While  only  moderate  buying  has 
prevailed,  the  market  has  strengthened  and  today 
spots  seem  to  be  in  a  stronger  position  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  2  or  3  months.  A  few  lots  of 
No.  2  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  are  obtainable  at 
87V2C  F.  0.  B.  factory  but  in  the  main,  the  market 
is  quoted  at  90c.  No.  2l^  standards  are  firm  at  $1.20 
with  No.  10s  at  $4.50. 

Some  little  future  tomato  business  is  being  booked 
at  the  following  prices:  standard  Indiana — No.  1  tin 


47i/4c,  No.  2  tin  75c,  No.  21/2  tin  $1.00,  No.  10  tin  $3.25. 
Extra  standard  Indiana  —  No.  1  tin  55c,  No.  2  tin 
82i/4c,  No.  21/^  tin  $1.05,  No.  10  tin  $3.50. 

PEAS — Trading  has  been  limited,  due  entirely  to 
the  limited  stocks  in  canners’  hands.  One  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  distributors  (at  least  some  of 
them)  when  they  run  out  of  a  certain  number,  do  not 
replace  same  but  throw  the  sales  effort  upon  the  next 
pea  they  have  in  stock,  i.  e.,  in  the  next  price  bracket. 
The  strong  statistical  position  of  spot  peas,  plus  the 
damage  in  Texas  on  account  of  the  freeze,  makes  the 
future  course  of  this  market  more  than  secure.  It’s 
a  long  time  between  now  and — new  pack  peas. 

Futures  are  selling  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Can¬ 
ners  are  firm,  not  inclined  to  do  much  trading  and 
buyers  are  apparently  willing  to  pay  asking  prices. 

CORN — Spot  corn  business  is  daily  being  recorded 
on  the  basis  of  No.  2  tin  standard  $1.05  F.  O.  B.  can¬ 
nery  points.  Such  lots  are  being  rapidly  cleaned  up. 
A  few  canners  are  holding  spot  standards  at  5c  to  10c 
higher  but  are  not  meeting  with  ready  reception  at 
that  level.  Fancy  corn  is  remarkably  scarce.  Extra 
standard  corn  is  by  no  means  plentiful. 

FUTURE  CORN — Has  not  really  opened  up  yet. 
Some  of  the  big  shot  canners  have  come  out  with 
prices  such  as  California  Packing  Corporation  with 
95c  F.  0.  B.  Illinois  factory  for  No.  2  fancy  Golden 
Bantam.  That’s  going  to  make  canners  of  No.  2  tin 
standard  corn  step  a  bit  as  on  the  basis  of  95c  for 
fancy  Golden  Bantam,  No.  2  standard  white  corn 
ought  not  to  sell  at  over  70c  to  75c. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Our  local  trade  seem 
more  intent  upon  getting  their  peaches,  apricots  and 
pears  into  distribution  and  are  not  buying  much  to 
replenish  even  depleted  stocks.  There’s  a  marked 
scarcity  of  No.  10  tin  standard  fruits  both  in  syrup 
and  water.  Pears  have  been  moving  better  since  the 
Convention  during  which  week,  some  little  easiness 
seems  to  have  crept  into  the  market.  Apricots  are 
holding  their  own. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Eastern  canners 
may  wonder  why  they  cannot  do  business  in  Chicago. 
The  answer  is  simple — Michigan  canners  are  selling 
No.  2  tin  good  standard  and  in  some  instances  extra 
standard  cut  green  as  well  as  cut  wax  beans  as  low 
as  771/^c  delivered  Chicago. 

SPINACH — The  market  is  slow.  Low  prices  on 
California  spring  pack  have  not  induced  commit¬ 
ments.  There  are  some  lots  of  spot  spinach  that  are 
available  at  the  same  low  prices  that  have  been  named 
on  the  spring  pack. 

SAUER  KRAUT — A  little  strength  is  creeping  into 
this  item,  with  the  result  that  80c  delivered  is  about 
the  lowest  now  on  No.  2i/4  fancy  kraut. 

BEETS — The  largest  pack  in  4  years  hasn’t  effect¬ 
ed  the  market  any  and  there  has  been  more  spot  beet 
business  transacted  in  Chicago  since  the  1934  statis¬ 
tics  were  issued  than  for  several  months  prior  there¬ 
to.  No.  21/^  fancy  Wisconsin  cut  beets  are  available 
at  75c  cannery. 

SALMON — The  movement  on  pinks  has  been  most 
encouraging  the  past  several  weeks.  Reds  have  firmed 
up  due  to  the  closing  of  the  Bristol  Bay  District  for 
1935. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Cold  Weather  Helps  Oysters — Quality  Good — ^Tongers  for  Raw 
Market  Co  to  Dredging  for  Canneries — Shrimp  Canneries  Idle 
— Preparing  for  Turnip  Greens 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  7,  1935. 

YSTERS — The  weather  remains  cold,  which  is 
ideal  for  canning  oysters  and  as  practically 
all  the  shrimp  boats  have  knocked  off  fishing 
and  have  gone  to  oystering,  it  has  helped  out  cove 
oyster  production  considerably. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  raw  oyster  market  is  dull 
and  some  of  the  oyster  tongers  that  have  been  catching 
oysters  for  the  raw  dealers  are  now  knocking  off 
tonging  and  will  dredge  oysters  for  the  factories. 

This  slump  in  the  consumption  of  oysters  happens 
every  year. 

Just  when  oysters  are  at  their  best,  the  oyster  eaters 
wean  away  from  them.  Several  reasons  are  given  as 
the  cause.  Some  say  that  hog-killing  time  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  it,  because  there  is  an  abundance  of  pork  on 
the  market,  which  creates  a  greater  consumption  of  it, 
as  it  seems  to  be  seasonable.  Others  say  that  wild 
game,  which  is  plentiful  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
taking  the  place  of  oysters.  But  whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  consumption  of 
oysters  starts  dropping  after  Christmas  and  it  gets 
less  and  less  each  week,  until  the  season  finally  winds 
up  in  April.  Probably  the  best  reason  of  all  is  that 
folks  get  their  fill  of  oysters  in  the  first  four  months 
of  the  season  and  after  the  peak  of  consumption  is 
reached  in  December,  it  starts  going  down  the  other 
way. 

The  canning  industry  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
housewife  to  get  delicious  oysters  in  June  and  July  or 
any  time  of  the  year  and  the  most  important  part  about 
it  is  that  oysters  are  canned  when  they  are  at  their 
best — in  the  prime  of  condition ;  besides  the  pure  food 
law  sees  to  it  that  Federal  certified  oysters  are  strictly 
fresh  when  put  in  the  can  and  under  strict  sanitary 
regulations,  thus  safeguarding  the  consumer  to  the 
full  extent.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  housewives 
should  insist  on  Federal  certified  canned  foods,  which 
is  the  highest  grade  and  the  best  value  that  they  can 
get  for  their  money. 

The  immediate  wants  of  the  trade  having  been 
supplied,  the  sale  of  canned  oysters  is  expected  to  be 
slow  until  next  fall  when  the  oyster  season  opens  again. 

Cove  oysters  that  were  canned  in  the  cold  months, 
when  oysters  were  at  their  best  are  just  as  good  and 
delicious  in  the  hot  months  as  they  are  in  the  cold 
weather  months,  but  some  how  or  other,  the  housewife 
has  never  been  drilled  along  these  lines  and  sale  cam¬ 
paigns  of  cove  oysters  in  the  hot  weather  months 
should  bring  results.  Probably  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  is  by  cooking  schools  and  serving  demon¬ 
strations,  which  brings  the  housewife  in  direct  contact 
with  the  product  offered  and  appeals  strongly  to  her 
to  serve  it  on  her  table. 


We  eat  canned  vegetables  in  the  coldest  months  in 
the  year  when  there  are  none  grown,  then  why  not 
eat  canned  oysters  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year? 

It  just  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
housewife  in  a  direct  and  forcible  way.  Suppose  we 
try  it  and  see  what  luck  we  have?  Let  every  canner, 
broker  and  jobber  take  it  up  with  the  organization 
that  they  belong  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

You  pay  your  dues  into  these  organizations  and  it  is 
about  time  that  you  be  getting  something  out  of  them 
besides  promises,  so  attend  to  it  right  now. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  lying 
quietly  in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  most  likely  it  will 
remain  in  this  manner  until  about  April,  which  is 
when  the  spring  shrimp  season  is  supposed  to  get  under 
way.  Whether  there  will  be  any  spring  shrimp 
canning  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  any  rate, 
it  is  never  very  heavy  and  it  doesn’t  count  for  much. 

The  sea  food  factories  are  now  canning  oysters  and 
occasionally  they  get  a  few  shrimp  to  can  when  the 
raw  headless  shrimp  market  is  crowded.  There  are 
still  a  few  boats  trawling  for  the  raw  headless  shrimp 
dealers. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  medium,  and  $1.20  per 
dozen  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

TURNIP  GREENS — The  canning  of  turnip  greens 
will  get  under  way  in  a  few  weeks  and  while  it  is  not 
a  very  important  pack  in  this  section,  yet  some  of  the 
canneries  in  the  truck-farming  localities  can  them  quite 
extensively  and  their  product  meets  with  a  ready 
demand. 

The  price  of  turnip  greens  is  85  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2,  and  $3.75  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  “Name  on  the  Label”  the  Right  Step — Warm  Weather 
Causing  Fruit  Trees  to  Bud;  Danger  of  Frost  Damage — Future 
Spinach  Prices  too  Low — Fruits  Moving — Salmon  in  Demand — 
Canned  Ripe  Olives  Receive  Praise 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  February  7,  1935. 

HE  EDITORIAL  in  the  issue  of  January  28, 
having  to  do  with  the  name-on-the-label  proposi¬ 
tion,  warms  our  heart.  That’s  one  of  our  hobbies, 
as  both  canners  and  distributors  have  discovered.  We 
like  to  ride  it,  particularly  when  we  are  in  a  grocery 
store  to  make  a  purchase  and  are  being  served  by  the 
proprietor.  When  the  grocer  doesn’t  have  what  we 
ask  for  and  seeks  to  palm  off  some  brand  that  does  not 
carry  the  name  of  the  packer,  we  like  to  get  him  think¬ 
ing  about  the  source  of  his  supply.  Sometimes  it  bears 
fruit.  We  got  that  way  years  ago  when  we  visited 
a  cannery  whose  methods  did  not  appeal  to  us  at  all, 
but  whose  products  were  being  marketed  under  a 
popular  brand  bearing  the  name  of  a  distributor.  Of 
course,  sanitation  is  now  enforced  in  all  canneries,  but 
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many  of  us  have  our  preferences.  Certainly,  we  are 
entitled  to  know  who  packs  the  food  we  eat. 

WARM  WEATHER  is  still  the  rule  in  California 
and  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  without  rainfall. 
While  the  precipitation  is  still  above  normal  in  most 
districts,  farmers  would  like  to  see  weepy  skies  as  the 
underground  reservoirs  are  sadly  depleted.  The  warm 
spell  is  causing  fruit  trees  to  bud  earlier  than  usual 
and  canners  are  commencing  to  think  of  the  possibility 
of  frost  damage,  something  that  has  not  been  much  of 
a  factor  in  recent  years. 

SPINACH — Some  California  packers  seem  to  be 
getting  quite  excited  about  getting  future  business  on 
spring  pack  spinach  and  are  quoting  prices  that  seem 
to  be  below  cost,  or  very  close  to  that  point.  Quite  a 
few  are  offering  new  pack  goods  on  the  basis  of  95 
cents  for  No.  21/2S,  and  some  quotations  are  reported 
at  90  cents.  The  larger  packers  are  not  out  with  lists 
and  will  not  bring  these  out  until  the  situation  clears. 
The  acreage  promises  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year,  but  the  probable  output  is  still  a  conjecture. 
Growers  in  some  districts  say  they  are  having  trouble 
in  getting  their  fields  cultivated  and  declare  that  they 
cannot  go  to  great  expense  for  weeding,  with  spinach 
at  $10.00  a  ton.  It’s  anybody’s  guess  what  the  pack 
will  be  and  oldtimers  in  the  business  venture  the 
opinion  that  those  who  sell  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
may  find  themselves  in  hot  water. 

FRUITS — California  canned  fruits  are  moving 
somewhat  better,  with  pears  making  the  best  showing 
of  all.  The  increase  in  the  domestic  demand  for  this 
fruit  is  especially  pleasing.  Canners  do  not  seem  to 
be  worried  about  their  holdings  of  any  fruit  and  feel 
that  the  spring  demand  will  move  out  almost  every¬ 
thing  on  hand. 

SALMON  is  commencing  to  move  a  little  more 
freely  and  it  may  be  that  the  big  increase  in  retail 
demand  is  at  hand.  Meat  prices  have  advanced  sharply 
in  this  territory  and  housewives  are  giving  attention 
to  canned  salmon  from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  The 
market  is  firm,  especially  on  the  higher  grades. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  CANNED  OLIVES  was 
spoken  recently  by  Prof.  W.  V.  Cruess,  professor  of 
fruit  technology  and  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
California,  in  a  report  on  laboratory  work.  He  said 
that  years  of  research  in  University  laboratories  have 
resulted  in  giving  the  California  ripe  olive  one  of  the 
most  perfect  ratings  of  all  the  State’s  many  canned 
products.  Experimentation,  largely  carried  out  in 
University  of  California  laboratories,  is  responsible 
for  the  perfection  in  methods  of  picking,  canning  and 
sterilization  of  olives  under  scientific  control.  Among 
the  important  discoveries  of  University  of  California 
scientists  has  been  the  influence  of  hydrohen  ion  con¬ 
centration,  or  “pH  value”,  in  the  preservation  of  ripe 
olives.  More  than  one-half  of  the  State’s  production 
of  canned  olives  is  consumed  in  California,  a  condition 
unique  in  the  California  canned  foods  industry.  Prof. 
Cruess  pointed  out  that  the  wholesomeness  of  canned 
olives  is  assured  not  only  by  the  discoveries  made  by 
University  scientists,  but  also  by  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  industry  provided  by  the  State 
Cannery  Inspection  Service. 


OHIO  CANNERS  CONFERENCE 

HE  Ohio  Canners’  Conference  will  be  held  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  19  and  20,  1935,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ohio  Canners  Association  co-operating  with  the  supply 
men  and  the  Horticulture  and  Bacteriology  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Ohio  State  University.  For  canning  factory 
owners,  managers,  fieldmen,  supplymen  and  county 
agents. 

The  program  follows : 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19 
Room  206 — Horticulture  Building 
Discussion  Leader — O.  L.  Teagarden 
9 :30  A.  M. — Growing  tomato  plants.  Discussion  to 
include  soil  sterilization,  seed  disinfection,  plant  bed 
construction,  heating  and  management  and  new 

spraying  methods . Dr.  H.  D.  Brown 

10:30  A.  M. — A  cooperative  tomato  plant  project.  To 
include  details  of  a  cooperative  project  between 
canners,  county  agents  and  extension  force  to  insure 

better  plants  in  Ohio . Professor  J.  H.  Boyd 

11 :15  A.  M. — New  disease  control  methods  for  diseases 
of  canning  crops.  To  include  sweet  corn,  tomato, 
cabbage,  pea,  bean,  beet,  and  spinach  diseases. 

— Dr.  J.  D.  Wilson 
12:00M. — Lunch.  Faculty  Club,  Administration 

Building.  Address:  The  relation  of  the  canner  to 

Ohio  State  University . H.  F.  Krimendahl 

Address:  The  function  of  Ohio  State  University, 
Dean  J.  F.  Cunningham. 

AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  19 
Discussion  Leader — Harry  Brinker 
1 :30  P.  M. — Economic  application  of  fertilizers  to 
canning  crops.  Discussion  to  include  methods  of 
applying  fertilizers  for  sweet  corn,  tomato,  pea, 
bean,  cabbage,  carrot,  beet  and  spinach  production. 

— Dr.  C.  B.  Sayre 

2 :30  P.  M. — New  insect  control  methods.  To  include 
aphid  and  cabbage  worm,  Mexican  bean  beetle,  and 

corn  ear  worm  control . Dr.  T.  H.  Parks 

3:15  P.M. — Room  202-K — Bacteriology  and  Phar¬ 
macy  Building.  Useful  and  harmful  organisms  found 
in  canned  foods.  A  demonstration  including  molds, 

yeasts,  and  bacteria . Dr.  A.  R.  Winter 

Dr.  H.  H.  Weiser 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20 
Room  206 — Horticulture  Building 
9 :00  A.  M. — Soil  testing  methods  to  be  used  in  co¬ 
operative  canning  crops  projects.  To  include  quickly 
made  tests  for  acidity,  and  available  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium . Dr.  Fred  Salter 

10 :00  A.  M. — A  proposed  soil-testing  project  for  Ohio 
canners.  Will  include  details  of  a  project  designed 
to  greatly  improve  quality  in  Ohio-canned  products. 

— Professor  J.  H.  Boyd 
10:15  A.M. — Miscellaneous  canning  crop  tests  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Ohio  canners.  To  include  variety  and  cul¬ 
tural  tests  with  all  canning  crops . Dr.  C.  B.  Sayre 

11:15  A.M. — A  cooperative  program  for  Ohio  State 
Canners,  Ohio  Extension  Division,  and  Ohio  Division 

of  Markets . Dr.  M.  W.  Baker 

12 :00  M. — Lunch — Pomerene  Hall. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON— FEBRUARY  20 

Discussion  Leader — George  Wenger 
1 :00  P.  M. — Cost  account  records  for  growers  of 

canning  crops . Professor  J.  H.  Boyd 

1 :30  P.  M. — Discussion  by  Canners,  County  Agents, 

and  Extension  Agents  of  cooperative  plans  for  1935. 

'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION 
office  will  be  located  in  Suite  5,  the  Maco  Building,  709 
E.  Maple  Road,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  after  February 
1st.  The  increased  activities,  personnel  and  equipment 
have  all  made  the  quarters  which  have  been  occupied 
for  the  past  several  years  inadequate.  In  the  new 
location  there  will  be  ample  space,  and  much  better 
working  conditions,  all  leading  to  more  effective  service 
in  behalf  of  their  members. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CONSERVING  COMPANY, 
San  Francisco,  California,  whose  activities  in  the  past 
have  been  concerned  largely  with  the  packing  of  pickles 
and  tomato  products,  has  added  spinach  to  its  lines. 

E.  C.  McDOUGALL,  president  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  returned  to  San  Francisco  during  the  week  from 
a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  reports  the  1934 
pineapple  pack  well  cleaned  up,  with  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  and  pack  in  1935.  Good  rains  have  been 
enjoyed  on  the  Islands  and  the  crop  is  in  fine  shape. 

ELMHURST  PACKERS,  INC.,  has  been  organized 
to  take  over  the  plant,  equipment,  labels  and  brands  of 
the  Nielsen  Packing  Company,  of  Oakland,  Calif.  The 
plant  is  to  be  modernized  and  a  pack  of  about  half  a 
million  cases  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  planned  for 
1935.  The  output  will  be  distributed  for  the  most  part 
through  brokers  who  have  been  representing  the 
Nielsen  interests.  The  directors  of  the  new  concern 
are  E.  H.  Nielsen,  Gep.  N.  Edwards,  F.  S.  Wyatt,  F.  L. 
Greenlee  and  W.  U.  Hudson. 

HAROLD  R.  MUENCH,  well  known  to  canners  as  a 
result  of  his  long  association  with  Hansen  Canning 
Machinery  Corporation,  was  on  hand  at  the  Chicago 
convention,  renewing  friendships  as  a  representative 
of  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  the  industry’s  fire  insurers. 

AUGUSTUS  K.  JOHNSON,  general  manager  and 
vice-president  of  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company, 
passed  away  at  his  desk  at  San  Diego,  California, 
February  1st,  victim  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  46 
years  of  age.  Under  his  direction  the  Van  Camp 
property  had  been  developed  into  one  of  the  largest 
tuna  packing  plants  in  the  world. 

F.  G.  FINDLEY  COMPANY,  large  producers  of 
canners  pastes  and  glues,  announce  the  appointment  of 
Knight  Brothers  Packing  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
as  Southern  representatives. 

JAMES  D.  DOLE,  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co., 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  is  in  San  Francisco  and  plans 
an  extended  stay  on  the  mainland. 


MOTOR  MAINTENANCE  HINTS— For  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  proper  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  electrical  machinery  in  the  plant,  the  Ohio  Carbon 
Company,  12508  Berea  Road,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  has 
prepared  a  new  64-page  booklet,  “The  Brush  Phase 
of  Motor  Maintenance.”  The  booklet,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  request,  deals  in  practical  non-mathe- 
matical  terms  with  the  causes  and  effects  of  sparking, 
excessive  wear,  etc.,  of  brushes,  commutators  and  slip- 
rings  on  direct  and  alternating  current  motors  and 
generators.  Since  many  of  such  troubles  are  due  to 
faults  in  other  parts  of  the  machine,  the  book  describes 
briefly,  and  illustrates  with  diagrams,  the  conditions 
of  sparkless  running  and  the  effects  of  troubles  before 
they  become  serious.  Other  sections  deal  with  brush 
characteristics,  selection  and  manufacture,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  proper  methods  of  maintenance  of 
brushes,  commutators  and  slip-rings. 

C.  P.  HALFHILL,  tuna  packer  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Orient  late 
in  January. 

LOEB-APTE  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  wish  to 
announce  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Loeb  from  this 
company.  W.  R.  Simpson  and  W.  T.  Hardage,  who 
have  been  substantial  stockholders  and  active  in  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  business  for  many 
years,  have  bought  Mr.  Loeb’s  interest,  and  will,  of 
course,  continue  the  business.  This  was  a  cash  trans¬ 
action  between  the  stockholders  and  in  no  wise  affects 
the  capital  structure  or  financial  condition  of  the 
company. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  BERRY  GROWERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  in  the  San  Bernardino  district,  is  finding  a 
sales  promotion  problem  on  its  hand  in  moving  its  pack 
of  Youngberries.  Two  years  ago  it  had  a  canner  pack 
its  surplus  output  and  last  year  a  canner  agreed  to  pay 
5  cents  a  pound  for  the  fruit  and  divide  the  profits 
when  the  berries  were  sold.  Now  the  organization 
finds  8,000  cases  for  which  there  is  no  ready  market. 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  of  Ogden,  Utah,  seems  to  have 
done  a  good  job  of  selling  himself  at  the  convention, 
having  returned  home  as  Western  representative  for 
Sinclair-Scott  Company — the  quality  grader  house — 
Baltimore,  and  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
producers  of  the  Tuc-Robins  Corn  line  and  other 
canning  machinery. 

THE  CENTRAL  COUNTIES  CANNING  COM¬ 
PANY  has  been  organized  by  N.  T.  Sears  and  E.  F. 
Speaker,  formerly  with  the  Delta  Canning  Company,  of 
Stockton,  California,  and  A.  Steinbauer.  The  new 
concern  has  taken  a  short  term  lease  on  the  plant  of 
the  Associated  Canning  Company  at  Isleton,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  was  originally  reported  that  it  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  Isleton  plant,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

HUNT  BROTHERS  PACKING  COMPANY,  San 
Francisco,  had  a  successful  year  in  1934  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  able  to  report  a  new  profit  of  more  than 
$1.00  a  share  for  the  fiscal  year  that  will  end  February 
28th.  The  net  profit  the  previous  year  was  19  cente 
a  share. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Ho'ward  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Bftlto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V4 - -  .~.~- 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Peeled.  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

Pips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq....  ~ 

Small,  No.  1  sq . .  ~~....  ~ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq — .. — ..  ........  .. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . .  ~ 

BAKED  BEANS* 

16  oz . 46  > 

No.  2Vi  . 82^4- 

No.  10  . 2.86  „ 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No. 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White-.. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . - . 

Soaked,  No.  2—... . . . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2>^ . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  2% . . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 


N.Y, 

t2.46 

n"46 

t2."00 


.76  t.72% 

3.90  t3.60 

.86 _ 


.76  t.70 

3.76  t3.60 


1.60  tl.35 

7.00  . 

1.30  tl.lO 


.90  _ 

4.60  . 

.86  t.75 

4.26  . 


1.40  tl.30 


.76 

1.00 

8.26 

1.00 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No. 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2.. 

Diced,  No.  10.. 

CORN* 

Golden  Bai.tam,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2..... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10.. 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.30  ....-„ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.22% . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 1.16 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2.......................  — — 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  tl.OO 

Standard.  No.  10 . 6.50  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  TaU _  .60 - 

No.  2%  . 70  . 

No.  10  . 3.00  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  _  8.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2..- . .80  — — 

No.  10  _  4.26 _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2- . — . - _ -  -I _ 

No.  10  . . . .  ....... 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois .  . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  & . .  — . — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  ....... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s-.....-.....- .  — -  — - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  .6b .  — -  — .... 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  4s. _ ... _ — — — —  .76  - 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.36  — - 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss..— — .  1.20  tl.l6 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . —  1.10  tl.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . — . -  .......  ..— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.60  — .... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . - . — . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%.. . — — .  .76  — - 

No.  8 . .86 

No.  10  . 8.00  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2-- . — 

No.  2%  . — . 80  tl.l6 

No.  8  . . . . 

No.  10  .  2.75  t3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .  tl.l6 

No.  8  _ _  _ _ 

No.  10  .  t3.75 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  tl.l5 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.26  13.76 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 96  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  - . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .65  . 

No.  2%  . 86  t.90 

No.  3  . 96  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67% . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County- . 86  - . 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26  . 

No.  10  . 4.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.16  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 52%  t.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62%  t.50 

No.  2  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 85  t.82t;. 

No.  2%  .  1.12% .  ■ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  tl.17% 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.17% . 

No.  10  . 4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.80  t3.80 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 52% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

.tiicmgan.  No.  lu . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water .  6.26 

No.  2,  Preserved...........— -...-. 

No.  2.  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  6.65 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

E'ltra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.35 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  - . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 65 

No.  2  .  1.00 

No.  6  .  3.16 

No.  1  Juice . 66 

No.  2  Juice..- . 85 

No.  6  Juico . .  2.66 


3.50 


*2.60 


*6.00 


*2.10 

*2.30 

*2.45 


*1.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . L......... 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 
Fancy 


Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C.."!!!!"!!'.."'.'. ' 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails. 

S^onds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . ." 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 .  ' 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . ““ 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 
Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . "."7 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . !!!!"!"!"!'-  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . "" 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . *""" 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  . . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 1.."™  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . “[ . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2%. . .  2.40  *2.60 

No.  10s  .  9  00  *8.60 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.00 

6.00 

1.75 

*1.75 

*2.10 

2.0() 

*1.85 

*6.76 

1.85 

*1.65 

2.10 

*1.75 

*1.96 

*4.26 

2.26 

*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.50 

*1.45 

6.76 

*6.26 

Canned  Fish 


6.26 

3.26 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . — - 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2.  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . . 

*/4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . 1.00  . 

5  oz . . .  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz . . .  2.10  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz...._ . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall  No.  1 .  1.67%*1.70 

Flat,  No.  % .  *2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42%*1.30 

Flat.  No.  1 .  1.66  *1.60 

T,.Fjat,  No.  % . 1.17%*1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%*1.00 

Pink.  Flat,  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 .  2.92%*2.76 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall .  1.00  *.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%*1.25 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 1.10  *1.16 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . -  1.10  *1.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

*4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.76 

>4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.20 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  — ....  *3.50 

‘4  Oil,  Carton . -  3.25  *3.46 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  *3.20 

Yi  Mustard,  keyless . ; . .  2.36  _ _ _ 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  ....... 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 7.80  — 

White,  Is  . 13.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s . - .  4.85  — 

Blue  Fin,  Is........—...————  ___  __ 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %s  .  4.75  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.40  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy .  4.66  — .... 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy _ 7.80  ........ 

Yellow,  Is  _ — _  18.66  — 
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Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep, 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches f  Timer St 
P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agent* 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


HOW  TO  TICKLE  YOUR  WIFE 

“What  did  you  do  when  your  husband  disapproved 
of  your  bathing  suit?” 

“Oh,  I  just  laughed  it  off.” 

IN  A  TOUGH  SPOT 

The  taxi  came  to  a  halt.  The  fare  descended  a  trifle 
uncertainly  and  proceeded  to  search  his  pockets  slowly. 

“Sorry,  old  man,”  he  said,  finally,  “but  I  haven’t 
a  bean!” 

Seeing  that  the  driver  was  not  taking  it  too  well, 
he  added: 

“That’s  the  position,  old  man,  and  you  know  you 
can’t  get  blood  out  of  a  stone.” 

“No,”  agreed  the  driver,  rolling  up  his  sleeves,  “but 
what  makes  you  think  you’re  a  stone  ?” 

DRILLER  BY  BIRTH 

“Have  you  been  a  dentist  very  long?” 

“No,  I  was  a  riveter  till  I  got  too  nervous  to  work 
up  high.” 

PAPER  PLATES? 

Two  old  settlers,  confirmed  bachelors,  sat  in  the 
backwoods.  The  conyersation  drifted  from  politics 
and  finally  got  around  to  cooking. 

“I  got  one  o’  them  cookery  books  once,  but  I  never 
could  do  nothing  with  it.” 

“Too  much  fancy  work  in  it,  eh  ?” 

“You’ve  said  it!  Every  one  o’  them  recipes  began 
the  same  way :  ‘Take  a  clean  dish — ’  and  that  settled 
me.” 

WON  HER  STRIPES 

“The  dinner  was  delicious.  You  must  have  an  old 
family  cook.” 

“Yes,  indeed;  she’s  been  with  us  ten  or  twelve 
meals.” 

MATHEMATICS  OF  WORK 

“Yes,  this  book  will  do  half  your  work.” 

“Okay,  I’ll  take  two  of  them.” 

COMPENSATION 

Farmer  Bentover:  That  drought  cost  us  over  six 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat. 

Mrs.  Bentover:  Yes,  but  there  is  nothing  without 
some  good.  During  that  dry  spell  we  could  at  least 
get  some  salt  out  of  the  shakers ! 


He :  Who  spilled  mustard  on  this  waffle,  dear  ? 

She:  Oh,  John!  How  could  you?  This  is  lemon 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saleni,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Capa.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  * 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

See  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI, 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canncra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can-  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — 


Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVEIS,  Miscellaneoas. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIEiS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Eltc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaimlis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air.  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS.  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE.  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc..  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff -&  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  DeL 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Wts  and  Brashes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  General 
Agents. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co._,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

•  WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sm 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  fine 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  BEET, 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  and  SONS,  MilFord,  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  points— ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

ALTI M  OR^  M  D. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


-i  ' 


The  Plant  of  Keeney' a  Stringleaa  Green  Refugee 


Keeney^s  Stringless  Green  Refugee — 

The  Standard  of  Excellence  in  Stringless  Beans 


For  a  quality  pack  of  green  beans  the  Stringless  Refugee 
has  no  peer.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  list  of 
stringless  varieties.  Although  late  in  season,  it  is  vigorous  and 
prolific,  and  its  fancy,  small,  round,  meaty  pods  make  its  eating 
quality  exceptionally  fine.  For  the  packing  of  whole  beans  in 
small  sizes  it  is  particularly  well  adapted. 


Stocks  are  available  for  prompt  shipment  and  also  under 
future  contract  for  delivery  from  1935  crop.  We  solicit  your 
inquiries. 


Typical  Pods 


Not  Just  Grown 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  Bred 


AsBonat^b  3nt 


Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

fflontifrtirut 

BREEDING  STATIONS  and  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  in  ELEVEN  STATES. 


